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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR TODAY 
A CHANGED ATTITUDE 


Within the last century, old views regarding the Scriptures have 
passed away; many things have become new. This is true in large 
measure even of the New Testament; but it is an accomplished 
fact for the Old Testament. The writings of the Hebrews can 
never again be interpreted as once they were. They have lost 
something which they can never regain. Yet, it may not be too 
much to hope that in its place they have gained a greater good. 
We have, of course, no right to confront the newer interpretation 
with a demand that it produce results of the kind we wish. It has 
given all that can legitimately be required of it when it has done 
its best to present the Old Testament to us in what it conceives to 
be the light of historical truth. In so far as truth is always better 
than error, we can but be grateful to the modern Bible student, 
even if his labors should not yield to us results meet for edifica- 
tion. But, waiving the question of the truth or error of the newer 
historical interpretation of the Old Testament, the question of the 
pragmatist still calls for an answer—Of what value to the religious 
man is the Old Testament when interpreted in the light of modern 
historical and literary criticism ? 

In facing this question, we must not forget that the body of 
Hebrew literature known as the Old Testament still remains. 
Whatever view may or may not be taken of its significance, the 
text itself is always with us. Large areas of this text are not 
dependent upon any skilled interpretation for the transmission of 
their inspiration and value to the reader. The prophets’ impas- 
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sioned denunciations of oppression and injustice are for the most 


part so simple and clear that he who runs may read them. The 
lyric beauty, religious fervor, and spiritual insight of the Psalter 
find a responsive chord in every heart. The plain, practical com- 
mon-sense of the Proverbs commends itself to all alike. Such 
things as these lie right on the surface of the Old Testament records 
and can never be lost to us. They have spoken essentially the 
same message for all schools of interpreters, and they continue to 
speak it after the schools have passed away. 


THE NEW ATTITUDE AND ITS RELIGIOUS VALUE 


Does the modern interpretation, however, yield any values 
peculiar to itself? If they are to be found anywhere, it will be in 
the general point of view regarding the Old Testament which 
modern interpretation works out. 

This type of interpretation shows the Old Testament to be a 
record of the religious experience of the Hebrews. And further, it 
demonstrates the fact that that experience was worked out under 
ordinary conditions, such as are common to men. The Hebrews 
had no extraordinary or abnormal advantages not within the reach 
of other men either then or now. God did not show his favor 
toward them in any such way as to lift them out of the temptations, 
weaknesses, sins, and failures which belong to us all. Nor were 
they given any special protection or enduement of power which 
was not available to men in general. Having the same oppor- 
tunities and possessed of the same faculties as other men, no more 
and no less, the Hebrew prophets and saints threw themselves into 
the task of interpreting the world about them in terms of God. 
The Old Testament is the record of their success. 

This means that the Old Testament has become for us a more 
human document and consequently a more helpful one, in that it 
is more definitely applicable to the actual conditions of modern life. 
Yet its connection with the divine is no whit less real. We simply 
have come to realize that the will of God was worked out among 
the Hebrews through human instrumentality exactly as it is today. 
Religion and morality for them, as for us, were an achievement, 
not a gift. They too wrought out their own salvation with fear 
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and trembling. We see in the story of their religious experience 
the process of the making of a religion going on before our eyes. 
They were continually striving toward something better. They 
had periods of relapse and retrogression, but after each of these 
they resumed the upward journey with fresh zeal. The story of 
each failure warns us against repeating their errors. The record of 
each advance step affords us encouragement and joy. What man 
has done, man can do. The Hebrews, with far less of inherited 
privileges and educational and social opportunity than the citizens 
of the twentieth century, carried the torch of truth and piety far 
up the heights. Material civilization has moved far since their 
days, and is still today advancing with giant strides. Religion and 
morality too have, upon the basis of their achievements, added 
much to their attainments. But there can be no such thing as 
satisfaction with present attainments in the field of religion. As 
long as progress is the characteristic of other phases of human 
endeavor, religion too must grow. It cannot remain static while 
all else is dynamic. Each generation must take up anew the task 
of working out a religion suited to its needs. The inspiring example 
furnished us by the Hebrews of the spirit and attitude in which to 
approach this task is one of the richest contributions that the Old 
Testament can furnish to modern life. 


THE HEBREW ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 


Some characteristics of this spirit and attitude may briefly be 
indicated. A proper appreciation of and reverence for the heritage 
from the past always marked the Hebrew thinker. He never 
treated the teachings and customs of the fathers as things of no 
value. To them he always turned for counsel first of all in every 
time of perplexity. But, on the other hand, he did not suffer him- 
self to be crushed by the weight of tradition. He preserved his 
independence and self-respect. He did not hesitate to modify and 
advance upon the teachings of the fathers when changed conditions 
seemed to require changed opinions. He was-willing to face the 
facts of life squarely and allow them due weight in the formulation 
of his theology. He did not insist upon conditions conforming to 
his theories, but sought to form his religious philosophy in accord- 
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ance with the inevitable facts of human experience. Certainly, all 
this was not done without friction and conflict. There were con- 
servative and reactionary minds among the Hebrews as everywhere 
else. Truth had to win its way through struggle and strife. But 
the leading and creative spirits of Israel identified themselves with 
the cause of truth and progress. 

Again, the Hebrew exhibited a remarkable degree of hospitality 
to new truth. He was far from being the exclusive and self- 
satisfied person he has often been declared to have been. He 
moved his place of residence from one part of the Semitic world to 
another, and he came in succession into contact with all the great 
civilizations of the Orient. From all of these experiences he learned 
much. He obtained crude ore from every corner of the oriental 
world, passed it through the furnace of his own thought and experi- 
ence and stamped upon it the ineffaceable mark of his own spirit. 

But most important of all was the attitude of the Hebrews 
toward God. They thought of themselves as living in God’s world. 
They saw the activity of God on every hand. They interpreted all 
the phenomena of nature and the great movements of history alike 
as expressions of the divine power and will. They came to conceive 
of their nation as an agent specially chosen for the working out of 
God’s plan for the world. They had an unshakable faith in the 
ultimate success of that plan. With marvellous courage and hope, 
they survived repeated disaster and disappointment, and continued 
to look forward eagerly and confidently to the coming of the king- 
dom of God on earth. The faith of Israel is the wonder of the 
centuries. 

Nor was it a fruitless faith. Expecting great things from God, 
Israel received greater things than she had hoped for. Not, indeed, 
of precisely the same kind. Instead of material prosperity and 
political power, there came exalted purity of thought, magnificent 
ethical enthusiasm and a depth of spiritual insight that have made 
the whole world her debtors. 

The story of the Hebrews has lessons of great value for modern 
Christianity with its vision of world-conquest. She has need of a 
larger measure of the same open-mindedness, the same conviction 
of a divine mission, the same unconquerable faith, and the same 
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vivid sense of the presence of God in his world. It is by no 
means improbable that, even as in the case of the Hebrew hope, 
the fulfilment of her dream may come in ways that she least 
expects. Israel became what she was because of the great leaders 
who arose from among her people and gave themselves to the 
pursuit of the highest in life. The record of their works is a 
splendid challenge to the noblest ambitions of Christian youth. 
If the latter, following the example of their Hebrew predecessors, 
become the fearless spokesmen of a virile and spiritually progres- 
sive Christianity, it is not too much to hope that the Christianity 
of the future will be as much greater than, and different from, 
that of today as present Christianity differs from, and is greater 
than, the Judaism of post-exilic Israel. 
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DID JESUS EVER LIVE? 


PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES 
The University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


I 


Our knowledge of the founder of Christianity rests almost wholly 
upon writings by his own disciples. Strictly contemporary records 
there are none; and the references in secular and Jewish history 
are late and meager. Tacitus in his latest work (Annals xv. 44, 
written early in the second century) tells of the attempt of Nero to 
fasten his crime of the burning of Rome upon the Christians, a 
despised sect which “‘derived its name from one Christ, who in the 
reign of Tiberius suffered death by the sentence of Pontius Pilate, 
the procurator of Judea.” Tacitus’ friend, the younger Pliny, wrote 
from Bithynia (Epistles x. 96) that he found there a numerous 
company of Christians who were accustomed to honor Christ as 
God, and to bind themselves by an oath to abstain from all forms of 
evil-doing. Such references, however, bear witness simply to the 
fact that in the early second century followers of Jesus were wide- 
spread throughout the Roman empire, that in Nero’s time they 
were objects of general contempt and dislike, and that they owed 
their origin to a Master who in the time of Tiberius suffered death 
in Judea under Pontius Pilate. Very important this evidence is, 
but very meager. 

Josephus the Jewish historian, who was born 37 A.D., and wrote 
the story of his people in order to commend them to the favorable 
interest of the conquering Romans, is strangely silent alike concern- 
ing Jesus, and concerning the messianic hope of his people, apart 
from which the work of Jesus could not have been what it was. 
The two passages in his history in which the name of Jesus is 
mentioned are almost certainly not from Josephus’ pen in the form 
in which they now stand (Antiquities xviii. 5. 4 and xx. 9. 1). 
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II 


Turning then to Christian records, the epistles of Paul contain 
the earliest witness to the life and death and resurrection of Jesus; 
for the gospels are all of them later than the latest of Paul’s epistles. 
After three-quarters of a century of most minute study and most 
thoroughgoing criticism, six or seven of the letters which bear 
Paul’s name in the New Testament are almost universally acknowl- 
edged to be indubitably his writings. Of these (Romans, I and II 
Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, I Thessalonians, and probably 
Philemon), the so-called “great” epistles (Romans, I and II 
Corinthians, Galatians) were written about the middle of the sixth 
decade of the first century—that is, within twenty-five years 
of the death of Jesus in the reign of Tiberius under Pontius Pilate. 
All of Paul’s letters are addressed to Christians, most of whom were 
converted under Paul’s preaching as an apostle of the new faith. 
They discuss for the most part practical questions of faith or con- 
duct which were of present and pressing importance. They 
presuppose a knowledge of the fundamental facts of Jesus’ life, 
and do not undertake to set forth those facts in any systematic 
way. Such facts as are referred to by Paul are introduced as inci- 
dental or fundamental to the doctrines or practical counsels he 
was offering to these Christians. For this reason the testimony 
so incidentally offered to the facts of Jesus’ life and death is all the 
stronger and more convincing. 

The most detailed contribution is found in Paul’s discussion of 
the doctrine of the resurrection in the fifteenth chapter of I Corin- 
thians. That discussion is introduced by a résumé of Paul’s 
preaching on his first visit to Corinth: “For I delivered unto you 
first of all that which also I received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures; and that he was buried; and that 
he hath been raised on the third day according to the Scriptures; 
and that he appeared to Cephas; then to the twelve; then he 
appeared to about five hundred brethren at once of whom the 
greater part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep; then he 
appeared to James; then to all the apostles; and last of all, as unto 
one born out of due time, he appeared unto me also” (I Cor. 15:3-8). 
This was a detailed excerpt from Paul’s preaching. It was, as he 
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declares, a part of the common Christian message. It refers to 
experiences of a great number of disciples before his conversion; 
and in very confident terms to the experience by which he was 
turned from a persecutor making havoc of the church, into the fore- 
most advocate‘and apostle of the new faith. That experience came 
to Paul about twenty years before this passage was written, or 
within five years of the death of the Galilean prophet. The others 
whose testimony Paul quotes were disciples of that prophet during 
his ministry in Galilee and Judea. The facts to which they and 
Paul were witnesses in the face of great hostility and bitter perse- 
cution were the corner-stone of the gospel he and they were 
declaring. The passage is evidence of the first quality for their 
certainty concerning the life and death and resurrection of their 
contemporary, Jesus. 

This passage is the fullest contribution of Paul to our knowledge 
of Jesus, but it is not solitary. Earlier in the same letter he asks: 
“Am I not an apostle? have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” (I Cor.9: 1); 
and the first chapter of Galatians bases his whole claim to apostle- 
ship and a gospel message on the revelation of Jesus Christ to him. 

Paul’s letters do not furnish any extended account of Jesus’ 
life, for the reason already given. But of Paul’s conviction of 
the actuality of that earthly career his writings permit no doubt. 
In addition to the allusions to the crucifixion and resurrection 
which appear everywhere in his writings, he refers to Jesus’ descent 
from Abraham and David (Rom. 9:5 and 1:3), to his life of obedi- 
ence (Rom. 5:19; 15:3; Phil. 2:5-11), to his poverty (II Cor. 
10:1), and to his meekness and gentleness (II Cor. 10:2). He 
urged his children in the faith to be imitators of him as he was 
of Christ (I Cor. 11:1). Moreover Paul’s whole teaching was an 
outgrowth of his acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as Lord; indeed 
for him the one all-inclusive Christian creed was: Jesus is Lord 
(Rom. 10:9; I Cor. 12:3). 

But in some respects more significant as a testimony to the 
reality of Jesus’ life is Paul’s own career. Starting in youth as an 
ardent Jewish partisan, surpassing his contemporaries in zeal for 
the traditions of the fathers, he found in the new sect of disciples 
of Jesus a dangerous heresy, which he persecuted unto the death 
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(Gal. 1:13, 14). His passionate hostility to the disciples was due 
to what he regarded as the blasphemy of their claim that Jesus 
the crucified could be God’s anointed. The cross was his stumbling- 
block (I Cor. 1:23; cf. Gal. 3:13). An experience arrested him in 
this career of persecution. “Last of all . . . . he appeared unto 
me also” (I Cor. 15:8). And from that hour he preached the faith 
which once he destroyed (Gal. 1:23), and became the foremost 
advocate of belief in Jesus. Paul’s conversion and his career as 
an apostle must be got rid of, if we are to question the fact of the 
life and mighty personal influence of Jesus of Nazareth. But 
Paul stands out as one of the most distinct, characteristic, well- 
established personalities in history. His letters are his sure wit- 
nesses. For vividness and verisimilitude, for warmth and passion 
of human devotion and ardor, for simplicity of historical and bio- 
graphical allusion, and for direct practical objectivity of contents 
they are unsurpassed. They and the man they reveal are our 
most convincing as well as our earliest evidence for the historic 
reality of the life and influence of Jesus. 


Ill 


Paul, however, was but one, though the most successful, of the 
apostles of Jesus in the first days of Christianity. Another, who 
was regarded as his superior by many even in Corinth (I Cor. 1:12; 
9:5), not to speak of Jerusalem and Antioch (Gal. 2:9, 11-14), 
was Peter. The epistles in the New Testament which bear Peter’s 
name are later than the letters of Paul which we have been con- 
sidering, and furnish less information about Jesus; but according 
to a very early tradition, ‘‘ Mark, a companion of Peter, wrote down 
accurately . . . . whatsoever he remembered of the things said or 
done by Christ’’—presumably as Peter told of these things out of 
his memory of them (Papias in Eusebius Church Hist. iii. 39). 
That record of Mark, reproducing the story told by Peter, is now 
very generally believed to have been practically identical with our 
Second Gospel to which tradition has attached Mark’s name. 
Moreover, the time of the composition of that gospel seems clearly 
to have been earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. 
This is much later than the date of Paul’s great epistles. But like 
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Paul’s testimony, Mark’s reaches back into a much earlier time, and 
through Peter represents the tradition handed down by those who 
had been intimate companions of Jesus during his public ministry. 

Probably earlier than Mark is another gospel writing which 
the same early tradition attributes to the apostle Matthew, who 
‘wrote the sayings (Jogia) of the Lord in the Aramaic dialect.” 
Tradition has not been as trustworthy in giving Matthew’s name 
to our First Gospel, as in giving Mark’s to the Second; for our 
First Gospel is demonstrably not a translation from an Aramaic 
original. When compared with Mark, however, both the First 
Gospel and the Third disclose the fact that their authors had access 
to a collection of sayings of Jesus of which Mark made no use, and 
this collection is now generally recognized to be the work of Mat- 
thew to which Papias referred. 

What Mark and Matthew did, many others undertook to do in 
some degree—as the introductory verses to our Third Gospel indi- 
cate (Luke 1:1-4). But we do not know of any such attempts 
earlier than Matthew’s collection of the Sayings, and Mark’s 
record of Peter’s story. It need cause no surprise that written 
records of Jesus’ sayings and doings first appeared so late as thirty 
and more years after his death. Even in the time of “the Elder”’ 
(early second century) who told Papias about the work of Mark and 
Matthew, Christians still preferred “‘the living voice” of oral tra- 
dition above written accounts. The earliest disciples did not con- 
template a time when eye and ear witnesses could no longer testify 
to what they had seen and heard. The early faith expected an early 
return of the Lord to judgment. None of Paul’s letters were written 
for posterity. It was only after the first disciples had died, and the 
end had not yet come, that written gospels were seen to be of 


importance. Hence it is that we have no contemporary writings’ 


which record the life and sayings of Jesus, but only in the first place 
indirect references in Paul’s letters, and then secondly gospel records 
committed to writing a generation and more after Jesus’ death. 
But just because written records were felt at first to be super- 
fluous, oral tradition would of necessity become more exact and 
familiar. Mark and Matthew were not forced to depend on dim 
memories recalled by them out of a hazy past. Peter’s preaching, 
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doubtless oft repeated, was fresh in Mark’s mind; and the sayings 
of Jesus must have been familiar words on Christian lips when 
Matthew made his collection of them. It is a noteworthy fact that 
down to a much later time detached sayings of Jesus were current 
which were never included in any gospel by the author of it— 
of which the story of Jesus and the adulteress (John 7:53—8:11), 
standing in its manifestly unnatural place in the Fourth Gospel, is 
an interesting though exceptional example. 

The facts of Jesus’ life and the treasure of his sayings seem to 
have been the common and highly cherished possessions of the 
Christians of the first generations. The written Gospels which 
we have are the crystallization of that rich current of tradition. 
They represent the certainty with which the early Christians 
believed the story of the life and teachings of their Lord. 


IV 


Now, the picture drawn in vivid lines by these records which our 
Gospels give us from that early wealth of remembered deeds and 
teachings of Jesus, furnishes the adequate basis for the meager refer- 
ences and hints which we find in the letters of Paul. The major 
facts of Jesus’ death, burial, and appearances to his disciples as 
victor over death are treated by the gospel records as well as 
by Paul as of primary moment. This appears from the relative 
fulness of the gospel accounts which deal with the Passion and 
its outcome (Matthew gives to the Passion 8 chapters out of 28; 
Mark 6 out of 16; Luke 6 out of 24; John 10 out of 12). Moreover 
the ministry of Jesus before his Passion, and his teaching concerning 
the kingdom of God, as presented in our gospels, are such as 
furnish the adequate ground for the impression concerning Jesus 
which everywhere pervades Paul’s writings. The two groups of 
sources harmonize in all essentials. And together they give us a 
picture of marvelous exaltation of character, vividness of person- 
ality, power as a teacher, compelling friendliness, and holiness of life, 
together with a something more which at first baffled the disciples, 
then won from them an allegiance they themselves but half under- 
stood, and at length brought them to their Lord’s feet in adoring 
devotion for life and for death. 
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In briefest outline that picture is this: 
The land is stirred by a prophet calling the people to make ready 
for God’s kingdom and to come to a baptism of repentance. A 
Galilean carpenter joins the multitudes who flock to the Jordan, in 
order to confess his allegiance to that heavenly kingdom. In his 
baptism he receives God’s call, ‘‘Thou art my son,” and recognizes 
it as a summons to become chief leader in the establishment of 
that kingdom. A time of spiritual testing follows, and Jesus 
resists all thoughts of acceding to popular ideas and ideals, and 
returns to take up John’s message of repentance and to work for a 
spiritual realization of God’s redemption of his people. 

For many months his preaching and his manifold acts of friend- 
ship and of healing draw crowds to hear and see and be helped. 
These crowds, made expectant by the Baptist’s message, are oft- 
times eager to force Jesus to assume a messianic réle, according to 
their understanding of that réle. Repeatedly Jesus has to restrain 
or to evade them. His aim seems to be to withdraw himself from 
their consideration in order to win their allegiance for the idea of a 
kingdom of God that cometh, primarily, not with observation. 
Throughout all Galilee, and later in regions round about and in 
Judea, he works and teaches—crowds following him and a few select 
spirits coming more and more to feel the power of his mastery over 
them. 

After a time, however, his unwillingness to allow the people 
to make him the standard-bearer of their own ideals, and his 
strange and manifold contradiction in his own character and life 
of most of the qualities they looked for in a Messiah, lead to a 
revulsion of feeling and the multitude begin to fall away; while 
official criticism and hostility, apparent from the beginning, become 
more pronounced and strong. 

This situation serves the end Jesus seems to have been working 
for from the outset. The disciples who cleave to him after his 
popularity wanes are those who have felt the truth of his teaching, 
the power of his masterhood, and the compelling force of his spirit. 
No longer is there need for any reserve, and Jesus frankly asks: 
“Who say ye that lam?” The answer comes from Peter, ‘Thou art 
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the Messiah.” And Jesus, rejoicing, welcomes the testimony—for 
it marks the beginning of the faith which will overcome the world. 

After several months more of ministry, Jesus and his loyal 
friends go up to Jerusalem, where he is at first acclaimed, then 
challenged, then plotted against, then betrayed, subjected to the 
mockery of a trial, crucified, and buried. On the third day and 
repeatedly thereafter, he appears again to his disciples as the risen, 
living victor over death. In that victory they see his messiahship 
confirmed; and Christianity is born. 


VI 


Did Jesus ever live? With manifold affirmative the answer 
comes from Paul, from Mark’s straightforward story, from the 
Sayings collected by Matthew; also from all the rest of the New 
Testament and early Christian writings; and from that leavened 
lump which in Pliny’s time disclosed the power of that influence 
which began its work three generations before in Judea and spread 
thence throughout the Roman world. So unobtrusive and quiet 
was the career of Jesus that it would be strange if secular history 
had noticed it, until the working of the leaven had become manifest. 
The silence of Josephus, who wrote for Greek and Roman readers, 
is no more strange than his ignoring of the messianic hope which 
was the spring of his people’s deepest life. 

Before the first century had passed, Docetists arose who declared 
that the story and the influence of Jesus were too divine to be 
humanly real, but they failed to convince the world. In these 
latest days—as frequently since Docetism first appeared—the idea 
is recrudescent that Jesus of Nazareth isa myth.’ If he isa myth 
then Paul is also a myth, and his intensely characteristic writings 
are clever fabrications. If Jesus is a myth, then “that tale of 
perfect love” and those teachings and that redeeming influence 
“man both could and did invent”; and it has not yet become idle 
nor foolish to ask who was or who were capable, in perfect self- 
effacement and obscurity, of so creating alike the wonderful story 
and the redeeming power! 


Discussion of these latest theories is no part of the purpose of this paper. 
Reference may be made to the able articles by Dr. S. J. Case in the American Jour- 
nal of Theology for January and April, 1911. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 


PROFESSOR GEORGE AARON BARTON 
Bryn Mawr College 


II. THE PRE-PROPHETIC PERIOD IN CANAAN 


The conquest of Canaan brought many new elements into 
Israel’s life. The change from nomadic to settled agricultural ways 
necessarily produced modifications of religious forms and concep- 
tions; the cultivation of the grape instead of the date palm is but 
one of the differences which led to the new interpretation of an old 
rite. The Canaanites were subdued only in part; many remained 
in the land, to be gradually absorbed into the Hebrew nation. 
Accepting, as these gradually did, the worship of Yahweh, they 
continued to believe their old myths and to practice their old cus- 
toms. Just as heathen myths and festivals have sometimes been 
introduced into Christianity by giving them Christian names, so 
Canaanite ideas and customs inevitably fused with those brought 
by Israel from the wilderness. 

Perhaps the most striking way in which this fusion is exhibited 
is in the fact that the old shrines of the land were taken over and 
became shrines of Yahweh. At Shechem there was a high place 
to a god called Baal-berith (Judg. 9:4) or El-berith (Judg. 9:46). 
This became not only a shrine of Yahweh, but tradition in time 
attributed its origin to Abraham, the Hebrew (Gen. 12:6 ff.). 
Abraham had had a vision there by a sacred oak, it was said, and 
in this vision God had promised Canaan to his descendants. Bethel, 
another old Canaanite sanctuary, had been regarded as a divine 
abode because of the peculiar character of the stones there. At 
this point the limestone vertebrae of Palestine protrude through the 


soil and are worn by the weather into curious shapes; these led 


early men to believe that a god was manifesting himself there. 

The Israelites, taking over this sanctuary, explained the beginnings 

of its sanctity by the story of a dream that Jacob, their ancestor, 
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had had there. The sanctity of a neighboring hill was accounted 
for by the tradition that Abraham had built an altar there. Simi- 
larly Hebron, another old shrine, to which was attached a sacred 
cave similar to that discovered at Gezer,' became a shrine of 
Yahweh, where Abraham had had a divine visitation (Gen., chap. 
18). Veneration for its sacred cave was afterward accounted for 
by the tradition that there the patriarchal dead were buried 
(Gen., chap. 23). The sanctity of the sacred wells of Beer-sheba 
tradition in time accounted for by saying that Abraham had dug 
one of them, or had planted a tamerisk tree there (Gen. 21: 22-33). 

Two instances of the transfer of Canaanite shrines to Yahweh 
are pretty clearly detailed in the Old Testament narratives. At 
the foot of Mount Hermon the Jordan pours forth from a subter- 
ranean spring as a full-grown river. This marvelous and sudden 
appearance of such quantities of life-giving water marked the place 
off as the abode of a god from the time men dwelt in its vicinity. 
In the midst of the period of the Judges the Hebrews conquered 
this place and at once, without delay or compunction, made it a 
sanctuary of Yahweh, installing a grandson of Moses as its chief 
priest (Judg., chaps. 17, 18). 

Jerusalem also was not captured by the Hebrews at first, but was 
held by the Jebusites until the time of David (Judg. 1:21; 19:11- 
12; II Sam. 5:6-9). The sacred rock and cave which have played 
such a part in Hebrew, Christian, and Mohammedan ritual and 
tradition were, no doubt, a part of an earlier Jebusite shrine. The 
Jebusites, with that hospitable mingling of things sacred and 
secular characteristic of Semitic folk,? employed their sanctuary as 
their threshing-floor. This sanctuary David naturally took over, 
and the act was justified to Hebrew thought by the belief that 
Yahweh had stopped at that point the ravages of a plague (II Sam., 
chap. 24). 

The taking-over of these sanctuaries involved the taking-over 
of much of their traditions and ritual. It meant that Yahweh had 
become the God of the land—its owner or proprietor—just as the 
Canaanite gods had been. The term Baal (i.e., owner, possessor) 


™See Macalister, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer, pp. 67 ff. 
2Cf. W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 2 ed., p. 145. 
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had been freely applied to them; this term was now transferred to 
Yahweh, so that his worshipers called him Baal. Thus Gideon, an 
enthusiastic worshiper of Yahweh, bore the name Jerrub-baal; 
Saul named his son Ish-baal; David one of his, Meri-baal. As both 
monarchs were champions of the worship of Yahweh, it is clear 
that they intended the term Baal to refer to him. The prophet 
Hosea also definitely states that Yahweh had been called Baal 
(Hos. 2:16). 

As the Baal of Palestine it came in time to be believed that 
Yahweh was connected with the soil of the land and could be 
rightly worshiped only upon it. This is the thought which under- 
lies the request of Naaman to take two mule-loads of earth from 
Palestine to Damascus, that he might be able to worship Yahweh 
there (II Kings 5:17), a request which Elisha, the leader of the 
Yahweh worship of his day, granted. 

As God of the land Yahweh became the God of agricultural law; 
he was especially interested in its enforcement. As a natural 
result of the conquest of Canaan and the transfer of the land and 
its shrines to Yahweh, the author of the E document in the eighth 
century regards the body of agricultural laws in Exod., chaps. 21-23, 
as a fundamental part of the covenant of Yahweh with Israel. 
These laws had doubtless been a slow growth; they were the out- 
come of a long agricultural experience. Many of their provisions 
are strikingly similar to those of the Code of Hammurabi, which 
had been promulgated in Babylon before 1900 B.c. For centuries 
before the conquest of Palestine by Thothmes III of Egypt in 
1478 B.c., Babylonian influence had been dominant in Canaan and 
communication with Babylonia very frequent. At times the 
country may have been controlled by Babylonian kings. It is 
possible that some of the laws of the Book of the Covenant had been 
shaped by those of Babylon,3 but Babylonian influence had not 
been controlling, as the many points in which the Book of the 
Covenant diverges from the Code of Hammurabi prove. 

As a part of the transfer of emphasis in the religion of Yahweh 
to an agricultural basis the great festivals were transformed. To 
the simple Passover feast, which commemorated the yeaning time 
3 Cf. Kittel, Scientific Study of the Old Testament, pp. 28-30. 
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of domestic animals, an agricultural offering of first-fruits in the 
form of unleavened bread was added. This occurred because the 
first ripe grain was gathered at the very season in which the old 
nomadic feast fell. Seven weeks later a new agricultural festival, 
commemorative of the completion of the harvest, was added, while 
the old autumn festival of the date harvest became the festival of 
the grape-gathering. Such changes were not peculiar to the religion 
of the Hebrews; they had been silently going on for centuries 
wherever nomadic Semites became agricultural peoples. 

During this period there was no organized priesthood that was 
confined to one family or tribe. Micah could make one of his sons 
priest in his temple (Judg. 17:5); Samuel, an Ephraimite, could 
offer sacrifice (I Sam. 9:13, 14; 16:1-5); while David made his 
sons priests (II Sam. 8:18). Nevertheless there was a feeling 
abroad that it was better to have a Levite for a priest, so that when 
one appeared Micah put him in place of his son (Judg. 17: 10-12). 
How unorganized the Levites were is shown by the fact that a 
young member of this class, who appears in the sequel to be a 
grandson of Moses, started out like any other young adventurer to 
seek his fortune, and accepted successive positions as they appeared 
attractive to him (Judg., chaps. 17, 18). 

After the settlement in Canaan, while these changes were 
silently progressing, the religious life of the people went quietly 
forward. In the charming stories of the time many attractive 
religious scenes are graphically presented. How devout souls cele- 
brated the festivals of animal sacrifices from year to year and 
poured out their hearts in private prayer is portrayed in the story 
of Elkanah and Hannah (I Sam., chaps. 1, 2). Hannah’s aspira- 
tions move in the sphere of the objective world. In accordance 
with the views ingrained through long ages into the Semitic stock, 
her chief desire is for offspring. She regards Yahweh as the giver 
of children, and thinks that he can best be approached with her 
request when he is brought into especial nearness to his people at 
the feast, and his heart has been made warm by it. Nevertheless 


4A similar fusion had already occurred among the pre-Israelite inhabitants of 
Canaan. They, too, had come from the Arabian desert where their spring festival 
had celebrated the birth-time of animals, and had joined to this the offering of first- 
fruits; cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, pp. 108 ff. 
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she approaches him in private prayer without the intervention of 
a priest, and affords us a glimpse of that beautiful private devotion 
and personal religious life which in greater or less degree must have 
accompanied Hebrew worship everywhere. 

As devotional aids the Hebrews, like other peoples at the same 
stage of culture, used images of their deities. The decalogue of J, 
on which the covenant at Sinai was based, had not prohibited the 
use of such images, but only of expensive images. ‘‘Thou shalt 
make thee no molten gods” (Exod. 34:17) forbade them to have 
images of silver or gold, but left them free to use ‘“‘graven images” 
or cheap idols carved out of wood. Such idols, called Teraphim, 
we find accordingly in the houses of the best of the Hebrews, the 
one in David’s house being so large that it could be put in David’s 
bed and passed off for David himself (I Sam. 19:13-16). This 
opened the way in time for more expensive images, and after a time 
Yahweh, like the Baals, was symbolized by little bulls made of 
precious metal. 

That Yahweh was still emphatically regarded as a God of war, 
the stories of Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, and David attest. So 
much was this the case that David, Israel’s ideal warrior, was re- 
garded as a man after Yahweh’s own heart (I Sam. 13:14). 

In spite of such attractive pictures of simple devotion as that 
presented in the story of Elkanah and Hannah, it is clear that the 
conceptions of Yahweh which prevailed were characteristic of the 
hard, crude age of which they were a part. Jephthah, for instance, 
bargains with Yahweh for a victory in battle, promising to offer in 
sacrifice the first living thing which meets him on his return home 
from battle. When victory was won and he was met by his only 
daughter, he believed Yahweh would be far more outraged by 
infidelity to his vow than by the horrible gift of a human sacrifice. 
The maiden accordingly became a victim. 

A similarly crude conception of Yahweh is reflected in a story 
from the reign of David (II Sam. 21:1-14). A famine, caused as 
Palestinian famines usually are by insufficient rainfall, had occurred 
for three successive years, and the minds of king and people were 
greatly exercised to ascertain what had angered Yahweh. It was 
taken for granted that in some way he had been offended or he 
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would not withhold his rain. An oracle was obtained, which 
explained the cause of Yahweh’s wrath. It is clear that the oracle 
came from the sanctuary at Gibeon, whither Solomon afterward 
betook himself to worship (I Kings 3:4 ff.), and that it was manipu- 
lated by the Gibeonite priesthood. The Gibeonites were an 
Amorite clan with whom the Hebrews at the conquest had made a 
treaty, promising to spare their lives (Josh. 9:3-15). In spite of 
this compact, Saul had endeavored to exterminate the Gibeonites, 
and now the oracle declared that Yahweh was angry because the 
innocent blood thus shed had never been avenged. Seven descend- 
ants of Saul were accordingly sought out and delivered to the 
Gibeonites to be put to death. These men were hanged in the 
springtime, just at the end of the rainy season, and their bodies 
were left hanging all through the long, dry summer, a ghastly 
testimony to the vengeance of Yahweh. When the rainy season 
once more came, copious showers fell, and we are told: ‘‘God was 
entreated for his land.” The Yahweh who could be thought to 
punish a whole land with starvation because so gruesome a penalty 
for sin had not been exacted, had not yet been conceived as a 
merciful or loving being. 

Prophets flourished at this time, but they were of a very differ- 
ent order from the literary prophets of a later period. In all parts 
of the world men have believed that people who possess such 
peculiarly excitable nervous organizations that they easily lose 
control of themselves and fall into ecstasies or trances, becoming 
unconscious and speaking in a broken automatic manner, are 
mediums of divine communication.’ The ecstasy is accounted for 
by the belief that a god or spirit takes possession of the speaker and 
suppresses his humanity, making him the mouthpiece of a super- 
natural being. No sharp line is drawn between this condition and 
lunacy, for among such peoples lunacy is regarded as demoniacal 
or supernatural possession. The early prophets of Israel were.of 
this class. The distinguishing mark which denoted that King Saul 
was a prophet was that “‘he stripped off his clothes and prophesied 
and lay down naked all that day and all that night ”(I Sam. 19:24). 
The prophets of this period were men of such peculiar temperament 


5 See Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, chaps. i-iii. 
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that they easily fell into such ecstasies (cf. I Sam. 10:10). They 
were men of unstable nervous organization; Saul, himself, after- 
ward became insane. Indeed the Hebrew word for “prophesy,” 
which means “to utter in a low voice,” “to bubble over with 
speech,” is applied both to prophet and to lunatic. 

It was out of men of this sort that Israel’s guilds of professional 
prophets were organized. They cherished the arts by which 
ecstatic states could be produced, and lived from the fees given 
them by their credulous countrymen. Such prophecy not only 
had a basis in natural phenomena common to others, but is clearly 
traceable among the Canaanites. An interesting Egyptian docu- 
ment, the “Report of Wenamon,” written about 1100 B.c., describes 
a well-defined instance of this class of frenzied or ecstatic prophecy 
at Gebal in Phoenicia. Such prophecy was common, therefore, to 
the Semites of the whole region. The prophets of this period some- 
times, perhaps, relied upon other arts. Samuel is called a seer 
(I Sam. 9:9) and his functions seem to have been legitimately 
regarded as those of a man who for a small sum would inform 
people where to find lost property. ‘Seer’ was the name given by 
the Babylonians to priests who gave forth oracles from the inspec- 
tion of the livers of victims,’ and it is possible that Samuel belonged 
to this class. It is noteworthy that he had celebrated a sacrifice 
the day before he gave his oracle to Saul. 

One can hardly emphasize too strongly the fact that the Hebrews 
had become thoroughly agricultural. We have noted this in con- 
trast to the nomadic life of the wilderness, but it is equally striking 
in contrast with the urban and commercial civilization of Phoenicia, 
Babylonia, and Egypt. In these three countries the gods had 
their temples or houses, decorated with many ornaments, adorned 
with expensive furniture and hangings, where they were served 
with implements of bronze and vessels of silver and gold. In strik- 
ing contrast to this were the Hebrew high places, where under the 
open sky rude stone pillars and an altar of earth or unhewn stone 
constituted the simple sanctuary—a sanctuary which remained the 


6 See Breasted, Ancient Records, Egypt, 1V, 280, § 570. 


7See Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief in Babylonia, pp. 158 ff., and 108 ff.; 
also Journal of Biblical Literature, XXVIII, 42-56. 
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orthodox type down to the composition of the E document, about 
750 B.C. (Exod. 20:24-26). The ephemeral temple at Shilo (I Sam., 
chaps. 1-3) was an exception to the general rule among the Hebrews. 
Their God, like themselves, lived in the open air; he was pleased 
with rude, natural implements. The products of the forge and 
the smith were an abomination to him. 

Solomon was an innovator. Seeking to make his people a com- 
mercial people and to beautify his capital after the manner of the 
commercial nations, he erected a splendid temple at Jerusalem, 
adorned it in the Phoenician fashion, equipped it with an unortho- 
dox bronze altar, and a great variety of bronze implements. 
Though this temple in later ages was looked back upon as the ideal 
House of God, it impressed his contemporaries very differently. 
It was reaction against such religious innovations as well as against 
burdensome taxation, which enabled Jeroboam to rend the kingdom 
asunder. Jeroboam, when he said: ‘Behold thy God, O Israel, 
who brought thee up out of the land of Egypt” (I Kings 12:28), 
was not a religious innovator, but a religious conservative. 

The innovations of Solomon affected but one shrine in the land, 
the shrine of Jerusalem, and that one of the youngest. Not more 
than forty years had passed since Jerusalem had come into the 
possession of the Hebrews. Nevertheless it was one of the influ- 
ences which produced political revolution. It was not till a 
century later that the introduction of the religious practices of a 
commercial and artisan people led to religious revolt. 

During the first three centuries of Israel’s residence in Palestine, 
while the transformation outlined above was going on, it would 
have been hard to distinguish the religion of Israel from the religions 
of her neighbors. The elements noted in the previous paper which 
made for higher ethical and spiritual views were in abeyance. The 
seed was germinating; the time for fruitage had not yet come. 

In the reign of Ahab in the ninth century a change began. Ahab 
had married Jezebel, a daughter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre, and had 
built for her shrines to her native god, Melkart of Tyre (I Kings 
16:31 ff.). Ahab was also led in his assertion of regal power to 
trespass on the ancestral rights of Naboth. The Hebrews had from 
the beginning been free tribesmen, and, as among the Arabs, there 
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was a strong democratic spirit among them. They had never 
taken kindly to the ways of splendid monarchs. They could be 
loyal to a man of the people, like David, but against the ways of 
Solomon they had revolted. Ahab’s seizure of Naboth’s vineyard 
caused deep popular resentment. 

At this moment a new element appeared in the national life in 
the advent of Elijah of Tishbeh in Gilead, who represented the old 
nomadic ideal of Yahweh’s religion. The people to the east of the 
Jordan had never been as fully agriculturalized as those who dwelt 
to the west of the river. The fertile lands merge gradually into the 
desert, and from the desert new reinforcements of nomads were 
ever coming. Among these the nomadic ideal of Yahweh still 
remained. All more civilized forms of life were considered abomi- 
nations to him. To live in houses, or to drink wine as settled 
Hebrews did was considered wrong by some.* Such ideas were not 
indeed confined to the trans-Jordanic country, for they find ample 
expression in the J document, written during this century in Judah. 
Its author represents all progress in civilization, the tilling of the 
soil, the wearing of clothing, the invention of metal-working, music, 
etc., as the result of sin. Of this ideal, Elijah was a militant 
representative.° 

Into the social ferment of Israel there thus came in the reign of 
Ahab three religious ideals. The agricultural Yahweh, who 
fostered the land with its wheat fields and vineyards, and was wor- 
shiped in the high places as a Baal, was one: the Yahweh or Baal 
of an artisan and commercial people—the Baal of Tyre, worshiped 
with bronze altars and luxurious ritual, like the Yahweh of Solo- 
mon’s temple—was the second; the simple Yahweh of the wilder- 
ness, to whom the arts and luxuries of even a simple agricultural 
community were foreign—the Yahweh whose prophet and champion 
was Elijah—was the third. 

Elijah linked the rights of the people with his presentation of 
his austere Yahweh and as a divinely sent messenger boldly opposed 
the king. By him the king was regarded as the representative of 
a hated foreign cult—a cult of rich and commercial Tyre—a cult 

8 Cf. II Kings 10:15 and Jer., chap. 35. 

9 See Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, chap. iv; and Barton, Semitic Origins, 
pp. 300 ff. 
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impure with manufactured implements and ceremonies which in 
jdle luxury were made to pander to basest lust. Thus began that 
social and religious ferment, which went on for centuries, awakening 
gradually the Hebrew conscience. It called into existence the 
great Hebrew prophets, and ultimately lifted the Hebrew religion 
to the highest plane attained by any pre-Christian faith. 

After the first manifestation of this new spirit in the person of 
Elijah there came a time of apparent retrogression. Elisha was by 
no means the spiritual equal of his great predecessor. He was the 
leader of the guild of ecstatic prophets, and once when an oracle 
was required of him, employed artificial means to produce the pro- 
phetic ecstasy in himself (II Kings 3:15). Elisha anointed Jehu 
to be king and encouraged him in the name of Yahweh to undertake 
areform. Jehu’s treacherous methods and bloody massacre of the 
devotees of Baal (II Kings 10: 18-28) revealed anything but the 
dominance of an ethical spirit. In this bloody work he was aided 
by the Rechabites, the living exponents of the nomadic ideal. 
Their religion was not more ethical than that of the bloody king. 

In spite, however, of barbarities perpetrated in Yahweh’s name 
the century between Elijah and the E document was not without 
fruit. Spiritual awakening and ethical advance generally occur 
in times of social pressure, and the fruitage of the movement begun 
by Elijah is apparent in the moral decalogue of the E document. 
In this document these ethical commands stand before even the 
agricultural laws, and are thus given special prominence. Three 
of them are in substance identical with commands of the decalogue 
of J, but the ritual features of that decalogue were relegated to a 
place among the laws at the end of the Book of the Covenant. These 
ten commands, as then set forth, were simple and brief. While 
negative—declaring simply what must not be done—they marked 
out for all time the ethical foundations of Yahweh’s religion, and 
prepared the way for the work of the great prophets who were to 
follow. Stripped of later editorial additions, they are: 

1. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image.” 


% This command goes a step farther than the decalogue of J and prohibits even 


cheap idols. 
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Thou shalt not take the name of Yahweh in vain (i.e., thou 
shalt not swear to a lie). 

Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Thou shalt do no murder. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 


Thou shalt not steal. 


Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house. 


ASSYRIAN MUSICIANS 
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THE DIFFERENTIATION OF THE ROMAN AND GREEK 
CATHOLIC VIEWS OF THE FUTURE LIFE 


PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS, PH.D. 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 


The early Christian hope of the speedy return of Christ and the 
end of the world in its realistic form gradually died out. It had 
supplied a stimulus to some of the most heroic deeds that men have 
ever performed and had been maintained in the face of contra- 
diction with a tenacity that proved its great moral power. For 
in those days it was more than a theory—it was a faith. The 
failure and ultimate abandonment of these expectations looks like 
one of the tragedies of history. It is true that some continued to 
cling to it after it had ceased to affect the mass of Christians. It 
is true that from time to time there came fitful revivals of the 
ancient hope, but its rapid subsidence in every instance proved 
that though the creeds might reiterate the language of the primitive 
faith, it no longer constituted the motive power of the Christian life. 

The transition to another view of the world was accomplished 
through dangers that threatened to overwhelm the young faith 
or to leave it hopelessly entangled with alien religions and con- 
fusing speculations. The story of the conflict with Gnosticism and 
neo-Platonism proves this. The resulting confusion of ideas was 
particularly manifest in the views that came to be held of the 
future life. We may discover, perhaps, in the apparent chaos two 
main currents of influence, namely, the work of the philosophic 
spirit as it strove to unify the mass of beliefs and hopes of 
common Christians and to relate them harmoniously with the 
prevailing scientific modes of thought, and, along with this, the 
popular identification of the realistic symbols of Christian faith 
with the faith itself. The latter is the more manifest influence, 
if not the more powerful. Consequently we shall not be surprised 
if we find that although the course of events gradually extinguished 
the interest in the imminence of the Parousia, the Antichrist, the 
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millenium,’ and the two resurrections, the moral vigor of the faith 
still found the physical resurrection, the literal judgment, the end 
of the world, and a literal heaven and hell indispensable. The 
philosophic movement affected the smaller number of people, 
but these were the leaders of thought and, in a measure, of ecclesias- 
tical affairs, and hence in the end it was bound to permeate the 
entire Catholic church. 

Throughout this movement Origen’s speculative interpreta- 
tion of Christianity was in control. For although his contradiction 
of the traditional doctrine of the future, and especially his restora- 
tionism, made it necessary that at length he be regarded and 
officially treated as a heretic,? yet it was necessary to adopt his 
philosophic attitude and method because it supplied the church 
with a theoretical basis for the control of the life of the people. 

However, Origen’s philosophy of the Christian religion had a 
significance far beyond the specific doctrines he taught and the 
method by which he developed them. It signalized in general the 
transition of Christian interest from a simple, unsophisticated 
devotion to extra-earthly aims and an expectation of deliverance 
from earthly ills to the prosecution of a secular task—a task that 
meant nothing less than the remolding of all earthly conditions and 
activities by permeating them with the Christian spirit. For 
this was really the work the church attempted. This revolution 
was virtually accepted by the seventh century. It had a theoretical 
and a practical side. On the theoretical side there was the marriage 
of Christian faith with secular science. Origen, more than anyone 
else, taught the church to express its beliefs in the terms of the cur- 
rent philosophy. Notwithstanding the evident opposition between 
his theories and the teaching of the Christian Scriptures, by the 
alchemy of his allegorism the church teachers were able to smoothe 
over the contradiction and merge the one in the other. In the 
writings of Jerome, Gregory the Great, and the mediaeval theo- 
logians this allegorism was carried to the wildest extravagance, so 
that the Scriptures were made to teach whatever might be required. 

t Apollinaris of Laodicia is the last representative of the early view in the East, 
and Lactantius the last important representative in the West. 

2 Mansi, De Consil., ix, 399, 491-518. 
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On the practical side the revolution meant the attempt to 
bring all secular affairs, from the simple life of the home to the 
complex affairs of imperial government, under the control of the 
Christian church. The greatness of the change that was in 
progress was suddenly shown in the conversion of Constantine, but 
it was actively in progress long before. In short, the attention 
of Christians was turned from an approaching catastrophic deliver- 
ance from the world to the work of subjugating and governing it. 
Consequently the doctrine of the future, like all other doctrines, 
was shaped in accordance with the church’s aims; it was made 
tributary to the business of the present. Here again Origen was 
the mediator. 

The theoretical problem claims our attention first and briefly. 
It appealed to the Greek-oriental spirit, which gave itself to the 
mystical, speculative view of things. The East tried to look 
through and beyond the imagery of the material world to the 
realities of the spiritual and eternal. The exact determination 
of truth was conceived to be necessary for its own sake. That a 
view of the future life should serve a present practical need was no 
guaranty of its truth. Illumination of the mind, immediate know]l- 
edge of reality, was the main thing. For the East, therefore, the 
future life was not so much a new state to be entered on at the close 
of the present material state (although it must be this for the minds 
of the great majority) as it was the perfection of spiritual illumina- 
tion, the incorruption of which the human soul begins to partake 
in this life. The future becomes the fulfilment of the present. 

The full import of this view of things for those times cannot 
be discerned apart from a knowledge of the ‘‘Origenistic contro- 
versies,” the christological and trinitarian disputes, that agitated 
the Christian world for four hundred years. The calling of great 
ecumenical councils of the church, the fierceness of their debates, 
the bitterness of their conflicts, cannot be wholly explained by 
reference to political interests. To the minds of the partisans in 
those struggles the very essence of Christianity was at stake. Two 
main questions were argued: first, whether it was the very essence 
of Deity that came into the world in Christ; second, how this 
essential Deity was united to humanity in Christ. . 
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The first of these questions was agitated first in the famous 
Arian controversy and furnishes the clue to the whole movement. 
It is impossible to enter into details here, but the substance of the 
“orthodox” contentions may be briefly stated thus: The Chris- 
tian religion brings salvation; salvation is ultimately deification, 
the spiritualization and elevation of man’s nature to the realm of 
the divine, where God is immediately known and possessed; human 
nature is the lower, the earthly, the undivine; it can be saved 
only through essential union with the divine; hence the Savior 
of men must be one who possesses essential deity and unites with 
it in himself essential humanity. The point to be noticed here 
is that this whole theological development and the dogmas which it 
produced sprang out of the philosophical view of man’s final state 
which Origen represented. The fruit of his theology was a new 
orthodoxy to be placed alongside the traditional orthodoxy and, 
if possible, to absorb it. 

The eschatological inferences to be drawn from this system of 
thought are important. If Christ united human nature with the 
divine in himself, then human nature, wherever and in whomso- 
ever it may exist, is saved. Since this does not occur instantane- 
ously, it must be conceived as a gradual process begun here and 
now and completed hereafter. If this process of divinization’ or 
illumination or purification—for they all amount to the same—is 
imparted through mystical experiences or ceremonies, as everybody 
believed, then these matters become the chief present concern. 
With this view of things it was natural that the eastern church 
should become the church of mystical cults. 

While Origen drew from his premises the logical conclusion that 
all are to be saved ultimately, the church councils could not admit 
it, for two reasons: First, it contradicted the traditional doctrine 
of a dual destiny for men, and second, it nullified in the end the 
universal belief of eastern Christians in the freedom of the will. 
Similarly, other natural results of his theology, the denial of a 
real resurrection of the body, of the second coming of Christ, and of 
a final judgment day, could not be allowed in the face of tradition. 


3 The words of Irenaeus are: Dei facti sumus (Contra Haer. IV. xxxviii. 4); sublevat 
in vitam Dei (ibid. V. ix. 2). Similar phraseology became common. 
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Hence it was necessary to insert in the creeds, alongside the dogmas 
of the consubstantiality of the Son with the Father, of the coequality 
of three divine persons in one divine essence, and of the duality of 
natures in Christ, a reaffirmation of the traditional doctrines of last 
things. Thus, in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed (380 A.D.) 
we read: “[Jesus Christ] shall come again with glory, to judge the 
quick and the dead; whose kingdom shall have no end.” It is 
noteworthy that the doctrine of eternal punishment is not asserted 
in this creed. It appears in unmistakable terms in the Athanasian 
creed which sums up the Nicene theology. But this creed was 
never adopted by the eastern church and represents more distinctly 
the Roman view. 

Of course there was opposition in the East to Origenism. His 
theory of the pre-existence of all souls and of their final restitution 
(the Apocatastasis) especially were combated by Methodius,° 
Epiphanius,? many others of less note and were never formally 
accepted by the eastern church. But Origenism in its essence per- 
vaded the East. Athanasius,* Basil the Great, his brother Gregory 
of Nyssa,’ and Gregory Nazianzen™ developed and defended it. 
The old eschatology falls mostly out of view. Millenarianism 
is distinctly repudiated as a carnal hope. ‘The idea of the resurrec- 
tion almost alone receives favorable consideration and that only 
apologetically. From Gregory Nazianzen’s florid rhetoric very 
little can be gathered with certainty. Gregory of Nyssa™ supports 
it as against transmigration and the Platonic soul-rotation. But 
for him “the resurrection is the reconstitution of our nature in its 
original form.” Though it is posited as necessary to that end, all 
he seems to mean is that the better attributes of the soul, all that 
makes it an image of Deity, reappear. It is only as mind he con- 
siders man to be in the image of God. 

The eschatology of the eastern church stops at this point. It 
lost its grip on moral truth and became morally inert. It became 

4 Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, II. § Cf. in Oratio de Resur. 

5 [bid., II, p. 70, note 2. 7 Haer. 64. 

8 Adv. Gentes, A pol. contra Arianos, and many other works. 

9 De Spiritu Sancto 29. 73; In Hexaemeron; Adv. Eunomium, et al. 


10 Contra Eunomium. 1 Orat. Theol., et al. 
1 De Anima et Resur.; De Virginitate xii, xiii; De Hom. Opif. 17. 
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the church of mystic rites and of the ascetic life. It developed a 
cult of the dead. And naturally enough. For if men on earth 
participate in Deity, surely when they have laid aside the material 
body and have risen nearer to the perfect deification of their souls 
they may participate in the worship accorded to Deity. 

Not only so, but since the present and the future life were 
inwardly one and since the purification begun on earth continued 
after death, it was easy to assume that the dead are helped by the 
suffrages of the living and the living by the intercessions of the 
dead. The Eucharist received a special development in this 
direction. It became both a participation in the deified humanity 
of Christ and also a sacrifice for the dead. The trend in this 
direction was not unopposed. About the middle of the fourth 
century, Aérius, presbyter of Sebaste, led a determined, though 
unavailing, protest against it. Cyril of Jerusalem apparently 
refers to this protest when he says: “For I know many say, What 
is a soul profited when he departs from this world, either with sins 
or without them, if it be commemorated in prayer?”” He answers 
by saying, “When we offer to him [God] our supplications for those 
who have fallen asleep, though they be sinners we offer up Christ 
sacrificed for our sins, propitiating our merciful God for them as 
well as for ourselves.” Aérius was also answered by the famous 
Epiphanius," of Salamis. In this matter the eastern and western 
churches agreed. 

We turn now to the western church. Its differentiation from 
the eastern church began in early times and became more and more 
marked with the growing recognition of the leadership of the 
church at Rome. It was characterized by a more vigorous moral 
tone. It took little interest in speculation and whatever appeared 
was mostly borrowed from the East or was trivial in itself. It 
fell heir to the practical temper of the Roman people. It gave 
itself to the task of propagating and enforcing: the faith. The 
church was the depository of the faith. Acceptance of the faith 
and obedience to the church were one and the same. Theology 
and the dogmas it produced were turned into a means of supporting 
the church’s administration. The doctrine of the future life became 


33 Lect. xxiii. 10. ™%4 Haer. 75. 7. 
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the chief instrument for the enforcement of the church’s profes- 
sions. It claimed to minister salvation. Therefore it must 
assume some control over the destinies of men even after death. 
For this claim the Origenistic theology was indispensable. 

The West accepted the eastern orthodox doctrine of the god- 
head and of the person of Christ and the idea that salvation is 
by progressive purification. The former became a fixed dogma. 
The latter received a great development. Its most noteworthy 
product is the doctrine of purgatory. 

As long as the Parousia was looked on as imminent, little atten- 
tion was given to the state of believers in the brief interval after 
death. If all had felt, like Paul, that to depart was to be immedi- 
ately with Christ, the question could not have arisen, for both the 
physical resurrection and the intermediate state would have 
been excluded. It was the belief in the immortality of the soul 
along with the retention of the belief in the resurrection’ that gave 
this matter its prominence. When there was added the belief that 
salvation is a process of purification begun here and continued after 
death, it became a source of great anxiety—especially so when it 
began to be surmised that the purification might be incomplete at 
the judgment day. 

The high idealism of the early Christians left no room for such 
anxiety, for to them the Christian life was the sin-free life. Their 
clear, stern moral convictions intensified their inherited belief in 
the absolute sundering of men at the judgment. This latter belief 
continued in the ancient Catholic church’*—though some theo- 
logians lapsed’? from it at times—and was the official doctrine.* 
Even the Athanasian creed,’? though comparatively late, makes 
no mention of an intermediate purificatory state. 

Yet the idea of a purgatorial process after death was making prog- 
ress all the while. Something of the sort seemed to be necessary. 


5 It is certain, however, that many Christians doubted the resurrection. See the 
defense of it by Augustine. De Fide et Symbolo 23, 24; De Catech. Rud. 27,54. De 
Civ. Dei xxii. 11-21; Jerome Ep. Ixxxiv. 5. 


6 Cyprian Ep. lii. 17, but cf. 20. 
17 See especially Hilary De Trin. vi. 3; Tract. in Ps. LIT, 17, \xix. 3. 


% Jerome Ep. cxxiv; Hilary Tract. in Ps. I. 17-10, lvii. 3, 5. Chrys. Ep. ad 
Theod. I. 10-13. 


9 Schaff, op. cit., II. 
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The well-nigh universal belief that baptism washed away sins and 
that it could not be repeated, the evident failure of most Chris- 
tians to live a sinless life after baptism, and the consequent post- 
ponement of the sacrament (as the Romans called it) to the latest 
possible time of life lest the soul be lost through post-baptismal sins, 
led inevitably either to the lowering of the moral standard or to 
the hope that these sins might be expiated after death, or to both. 
Even the Montanist movement, in spite of its protest against the 
laxity of Christian morals in the third century, was forced to com- 
promise by making the fatal distinction between mortal and venial 
sins—sins that could not be expiated by suffering and those that 
could—and actually led the church to make this distinction a 
basis for discipline. In the bitter Novatianist and Donatist con- 
troversies over those who had lapsed during the persecutions the 
laxer view prevailed. It became imperative, therefore, if morality 
was not to be abandoned, that the church affirm that the guilt of 
post-baptismal sins be expiated, if not in this life, then after death. 
This post-mortem expiation could not be assigned to the sufferings 
of hell without invalidating baptism. Hence these sins must be 


expiated in some other place. Further, since the Christian moral 
consciousness still insisted on a final judgment for all at the end 
of the world, this expiation must take place, if at all, before that 
event. 


This trend was confirmed by other influences. Offerings for 
the dead were not unknown among the Jews,” and the early Chris- 
tians may have followed them. Prayers for the dead are found in 
liturgies* that apparently date from the beginning of the third 
century. We have seen that the sacrifice of the Eucharist and 
prayers for the dead were customary in the eastern church. Aérius 
was counted a heretic for his opposition. If baptism for the dead” 
was not practiced by some early Christians, the high merit of 
martyrdom was soon regarded at any rate as an equivalent. 


20 TT Macc. 12:43-45. 

31 Ante-Nicene Fathers, Eng. trans., VII, 536 ff. Ambrose De Excessu fratris 
Satyri 80; cf. I Cor. 3:15 (Migue 17, col. 200); Apoc. 20:6; 21:14 (Migue 17, cols. 
934, 950), et al. 

22 But see I Cor. 15:29; Tertullian De Resur. xlviii; Aug. De Civ. Dei xxi. 24. 

23 See the baptism of blood, Tert. Scorp. vi. 
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The yearnings of affection and the belief that fellowship was not 
destroyed by death were confirmed by the belief that the living and 
the dead might mutually share acquired merits.** While the 
synods and councils of the Nicene period do not pronounce upon 
these matters, it is very significant that this development received 
no official check. For these things must have been well known. 

The fact is, private opinion in favor of a purgatory for departed 
believers was making headway steadily for four centuries before a 
bishop of Rome pronounced it an article of faith. Hermas* speaks 
of a purification by tortures. Irenaeus’s alludes to a purificatory 
discipline of departed saints to prepare them for incorruption. 
Tertullian” affirms that ‘the soul undergoes in Hades some com- 
pensatory discipline, without prejudice to the full process of the 
resurrection, when the recompense will be administered through 
the flesh besides.”” Hilary?’ of Poictiers and Ambrose* of Milan 
indorsed the idea of a purgatory. Augustine”? suggested that there 
were secret receptacles for souls that were there treated according 
to their actions in the flesh. Notwithstanding his general view 
that there are only two places for souls after death, he reacted 
against the dualism of Pelagius on this point, held that after 
re-embodiment men receive an accession of joy or suffering, ad- 
mitted that purgatorial suffering is a possibility, and held that 
venial sins may thus be expiated. This is, of course, out of keep- 
ing with his doctrine of predestination. The speculations of 
Augustine about a purgatory probably contributed a good deal to 
the further development of the idea. 

The question of the condition of the Old Testament saints prior 
to the judgment day had also some influence. Since they had not 
been baptized they could not be in the pure presence of God. 
Yet it was not possible that they were to be forever in hell. From 


24 Gregory the Great Dial. IV. xxxix; also IV. lv: ‘Si culpae post mortem insolu- 
biles non sunt, multum solet animas etiam post mortem sacra oblatio hostiae salutaris 
adjuvare, ita ut nonnunquam ipsae defunctorum animae expitere videantur”; Aug. 
Enchir. 70. 


24 Pastor Vis I, iii. 7. 25 Contra Haer. v. 35, 36. 

26 De Anima lviii. The words are, modicum delictum illic luendum. 
27 Tract. in. Ps. CXVIII. 

8 De Spiritu Sancto i. 170. The statement is not clear. 

29 Enchir. 69; De Civ. Dei xx. 25; xxi. 12-16. 
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early times there was a tradition that Jesus after his death had 
descended to Hades and preached the gospel to the spirits of the 
dead. It soon became matter of common belief that he had 
drawn after him the souls of those ancient worthies and placed 
them in Paradise where the soul of the repentant thief had gone. 
On the other hand, it was impossible to regard them as in heaven, 
where God is, for this would overthrow the doctrine of the resur- 
rection and judgment at the end of the world. 

Thus the popular Christian imagination united with the Origen- 
istic speculations in slowly compelling the church leaders to formu- 
late at least tentative statements regarding the future state of all 
mankind. They could no longer say that men went either to 
heaven or to hell. A great number must be in neither. Again, 
this intermediate state must be subdivided, a portion of it (Para- 
dise) containing the pure disembodied souls and another portion 
containing the imperfectly righteous, whose sinful stains must 
needs be removed ere they can enter the Paradise of the saved. 

It was the great Roman pope, Gregory the First, who was the 
first to give official recognition to this superstition. He was 
either an extremely superstitious man himself or else freely 
used the superstition of others for the ends of papal statesmanship. 
What was heretofore a mere private opinion he turned nto an 
article of faith.° To be sure, he was somewhat cautious and 
allowed a purgatory instead of hell only for the lighter sins,** such 
as idle talk and immoderate laughter (basing his view on I Cor 3:13). 
But since he also held that spirits in the shape of men on earth 
expiated their sins by suffering, the sluice-gates were fairly opened 
for sinners to pour into purgatory. 

Though many noted teachers of the church after him made no 
recognition of the doctrine, and though many centuries passed 
before a council of the whole church declared it a dogma to be 
believed on pain of damnation, from his time onward it became a 
working doctrine of the Roman church. 

3° Dial, IV. xxxix. The words are: De quibusdam levibus culpis esse ante judicium 


purgatorius ignis credendus est. He and others commonly referred to Matt. 5:26; 
12:31. Seealso Moral. ix. 34. 


3* Hoc de parvis minimisque peccatis posse fieri credendum est. 
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THE RELATION OF AMOS AND HOSEA TO PRESENT-— 
DAY PREACHING 


REV. MARSHALL DAWSON 
Berkeley, Cal. 


The application of the historical method to the study of the 
prophets Amos and Hosea has resulted in some changes in our view 
of the metaphysical teaching to be found in their writings. The 
modern preacher who has marked carefully the “secondary” 
passages, due to later editorial revision, will no longer dwell upon 
Amos and Hosea as originators and preachers of monotheism or 
even of universal ethics, thus putting these prophets’ teaching, 
in that respect, on a level with the teaching of Jesus. Nor will 
he dwell upon their “‘thus saith the Lord” as the final evidence of 
their close and mystical communion with God: for this is common 
to the entire school of prophets, and, unless taken as an interpre- 
tation of the inner experience of the prophet, would involve the 
word of God in unseemly contradictions. There remain heights 
of revelation yet to be attained, after Amos and Hosea have done 
their work; the perfect knowledge of the One and Righteous God 
is not, with them, complete. Some may regard this as a Joss—be 


that as it may; one thing, however, is sure—the stream of social 
idealism struck from these men’s natures by their intense reaction 


upon the social corruption of their times will continue to pour 
forth with undiminished force. Rather, the volume and intensity 
of that current must be increased, as attention is concentrated 
upon this essential element in the work of Amos and Hosea, instead 
of being dissipated upon incorrect notions of their theological 
propaganda. That their reaction came to expression in connection 
with the abuse of ceremonial forms of worship is but incidental. 
Because it was in connection with the cultus that the diseased con- 
dition of the people came to a head, it was, therefore, into this 
ulcer that the prophets Amos and Hosea thrust the knife. Their 
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protest—and especially of Amos is this true—went forth mainly 
against the perversion of religious rites because the whole life of the 
body politic was bound up in the implications of those rites; the 
judicial system, the relations of landlord and tenant, of monarch 
and people, all these were affected, directly or indirectly, by the 
state of the cultus. A corrupt cultus meant a corrupt state, and a 
corrupt state meant a corrupt individual and a general condition 
of social inequity. To reform the cultus, to reform the relation 
to Jahweh, that was to strike at the roots of the problem, so far 
as lay in the prophets’ power. 

Hence it is somewhat of a mistake to expatiate upon Amos or 
Hosea as theologians, when their whole vision was concentrated 
upon actual social conditions, viewed in the light of what to them 
was the probable and controlling cause of the evil, namely, the 
perversion of the ceremonial relation to Jahweh. When the 
prophet said, ‘‘Get right with Jahweh,” he said that because what 
he meant was get right, through and through, and that was his most 
radical and gripping way of saying, get right, words which, said in 
any other context than that given them by these prophets, would 
have been meaningless and sanctionless to the people to whom they 
were addressed. It is this tremendous and oftentimes terrible earn- 
estness for righteousness which is always fundamental with Amos. 

The situation in which Amos and Hosea stood takes on reality 
and life when viewed in correct historical perspective. They are 
no longer passive tools of deity, but passionate (if sometimes over- 
wrought) men acting upon a situation that was tremendously real 
and tremendously in need of change; and this they did, with the 
ever-present consciousness of what Jahweh would demand, as his 
nature was conceived by them. If their voices are sometimes 
shrill it is because with much shouting they have not well succeeded 
in being heard. If they are intensely pessimistic, it is because the 
outlook which they faced was intensely black, whether looked 
upon as existing or to be anticipated. They lived in a situation 
in which the most revolting cruelty of warfare and invasion, either 
inflicted upon others or else to be endured, was a commonplace. 
Not only that, but the practice of cruelty and injustice, within 
the state, went on complacently and was to go on complacently, 
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for all the prophets’ lashing and shouting. The basis of civiliza- 
tion was unsteady. The means of maintenance were insecure. 
But whatever their belief in the outcome of it all, of one thing 
these prophets were sure, namely, that rightness was necessary 
and was decreed by the will of God—and that anything short of 
the utmost rightness would not be tolerated by God. The mysti- 
cal Figure with the plumb-line was seen on the wall; the founda- 
tion that was insecure would not be spared—God’s justice was no 
less sure than gravitation. 

There is tremendous moral dynamic here. The man who sees, 
in their right historical relation, these unswerving prophets, and 
hears them as they utter their living cry, will get his soul galvanized 
into action. He will be bound to react upon the social evil of his 
own day, as Amos and Hosea reacted upon the evil of their time. 
Moreover, the group morality of Amos and Hosea, their ‘each 
for all and all for each and the devil [Assyrian!] take the man who 
is only for himself’—this gospel of group-morality, when freed 
from its crudities, contains elements of essential value for us today, 
especially now that we are centering our attention upon the world- 
group. Conditions today are no less calculated than were those of 
thirty centuries ago to put the man of social vision upon his mettle. 
There is the old, old message to be delivered—expressed in new 
terms, of course; but the moral power enforcing the message must 
be the same. And that message still calls for the arm of Jahweh— 
strength that is felt to come from within will not be sufficient for the 
task. It will do no good to mince matters. The prophet of old, 
he did not mince matters—the stench of corruption was in his 
nostrils; he had a real problem to deal with and knew it; he had 
real convictions upon that problem; and he was willing to put 
those convictions into expression, at whatever cost. To touch the 
prophetic flame of Amos and Hosea is to have that fire kindled in us 
also, certainly to have it brought to more fervent and incisive expres- 
sion. The power is there; it only remains for us to find and use it. 

The arm of the modern prophet will need to be no less strong 
and his speech no less forcible than that of the prophet of old. 
The modern variant in the expression of prophetism will come, or 
should come, not in lessened force but in a new application, and 
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in a new spirit of optimism. Civilization is not upon the same 
basis, today, that it rested upon in Amos’ or Hosea’s time. It 
may be clearly seen, today, that if social and scientific forces are 
intelligently directed the outlook is by no means dark. It is no 
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longer necessary for nations to war, to the death, over any fertile 
bit of land. With the intelligent application of our science to 
the forces of production, there is enough and more than enough 
“to go around.” The obstacles confronting our civilization are 
by no means so obstinate, today, as they must have seemed to 
Amos and Hosea in their time. It seems, today, as if the world 
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were separated from the brightness of its hope only by a film of 
gossamer. That the film proves an elusive one, sometimes harder 
to be cut by the sword than the iron bar upon which Richard 
Lion-heart tried his strength, is not in itself a cause of deep dis- 
couragement, for the greater future can be seen from the mountains 
even if not fully possessed. The success of the modern prophetism 
will, therefore, as much depend upon its impregnable optimism 
as did the ancient prophets’ propaganda upon the blackness of 
their word-pictures. ‘Millions for progress but not one penny for 
escape” is very nearly the watchword of the present generation. 
Upon rightly interpreting that trend of thought depends, to no 
small degree, the success of the modern prophet. And likewise, - 
upon his ability properly to relate the prophet’s ardor to the prac- 
tical problems of the day. The modern prophet must not only 
be God-conscious; he must also understand his times. The voice 
“‘crying in the wilderness” must give place to that of the greater 
prophet who can point the way to the New Jerusalem—he is the 
man that is in demand. The day is past for any John Knox to 
come forth, without knowing wherefore or to what end, and cry, 
“Woe unto the bloody city of Litchfield! Woe unto the bloody 
city!” The effective prophetism of the present day must be no 
less specific than was the prophetism of Amos and Hosea, related 
to definite problems, and directed to ends that are—at least in 
part—realizable. It will not be sufficient merely to denounce the 
kedeshah and kedeshim (temple prostitutes—Hos. 4:14) of modern 
society; the way to their abolition must also be shown. It will 
not do merely to call attention to the commercialization of the 
public sources of recreation, by which pleasure is too often turned 
to excess because excess is commercially profitable. More than 
this, the ‘‘expulsive power of a new affection” must also be recog- 
nized and directed to application, lest the house that has been 
swept and garnished by restraint and abolition become the prey 
of seven-fold fiercer devils, for having been left empty. It will 
not be sufficient merely to stir men and women from their com- 
placency; the energy aroused must be enlisted and harnessed in 
the great work of the Kingdom. 

Ability, therefore, to point the way to welfare, rather than to 
adorn a tale of disaster, will be the prime prerequisite of the modern 
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prophet. That he has too often stopped with telling the tale of 
disaster means that he has misread his Amos and misinterpreted 
his Hosea, thinking them, perchance, mere creatures sent forth 
by Jahweh—‘“ blind mouths”—to foretell the predestined course 
of wrath. That these prophets were constructive agents, aiming 
always at specific regeneration and specific reform and welfare, 
spite of all their threats of disaster—this, the would-be imitator 
of ancient prophetism has too often failed to grasp. 

To sum up, then, some of the essential things to be borne in 
mind regarding the relation of the prophets Amos and Hosea to 
modern prophetism, it may be said: 

First, Amos and Hosea were dealing with a problem which was 
“flesh of their flesh and bone of their bones,” about which they had 
definite convictions and tremendous depth of feeling. Their 
pessimism was incidental, their idealism was fundamental and 
essential. They put their finger on the plague-spots and told 
what was necessary to be done; and they applied, for getting the 
reform effected, a transcendent but very real sanction—the will of 
Jahweh in relation to Israel. That this sanction was a communal 
one makes it, in its broader outline, all the more applicable to the 
social consciousness of the present day. 

Second, the modern prophet is dealing with a problem which he 
must, first of all, know, as Amos and Hosea knew their problem; 
and about which he must, in the second place, feel profoundly, as 
Amos and Hosea felt their problem. 

In the third place, the modern prophet must be constructive 
in that he not only points out the thing to be deplored, but also 
the thing needed for replacing it—as did Amos and Hosea, with 
their demand for right conduct instead of orgiastic ceremonial. 

And in the fourth place, the modern prophet, standing upon 
the fuller truth of Jesus, must transcend Amos and Hosea in a 
broader recognition of ‘‘the expulsive power of a new affection,” 
and in an optimism which is as appropriate to the dawn of the 
present era as was the pessimism of Amos-‘and Hosea to the ap- 
proaching downfall of the Jewish state. For, “‘all power is given 
unto Me in heaven and in earth”; to despair is to be disloyal, and 
to seek to drive men with the whip of fear rather than to draw them 
with the cords of hope, is to misinterpret the spirit of the Master. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE EFFICIENT CHURCH 


The church has always been better than its age. For this reason it has 
made the age better. But in its very success lies its danger. It may rest 
content with its success rather than learn lessons for even greater success. 
Any social institution that does not minister to the forces that are transform- 
ing a civilization will be outgrown. The church with all its success in the 
past is no exception to this rule; it must be efficient or be outgrown. This 
duty it is seeing anew. We are dealing with an awakened, not a moribund, 
institution. 

The Professional Reading Guild course in “THE EFFICIENT CHURCH” 
will be conducted by PROFESSOR SHAILER MATHEWS, Dean of the Divinity 
School of The University of Chicago. Questions for consideration should be 
addressed to the Editors of the BIBLICAL WORLD; inquiries concerning books 
and traveling libraries to the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


Church efficiency is different from the efficiency of church members. 
Individual Christians may be engaged in a vast number of enterprises 
looking to the benefit of the individual or the social order; they may be 
working in and supporting charity organizations, schools and colleges, 
social settlements, and the countless other organizations which are 
engaged in making our world a better place in which to live: but their 
efficiency is not necessarily the efficiency of any given church or even of 
the churches of which they are members. That is an institutional, not an 
individual, matter. Some of the most vital questions which the religious 
world faces concern the efficiency of the churches as organizations. 

The last few years have abounded in criticism of the church, using 
that word in the sense of organized Christianity in general. The most 
sweeping criticism lies in the charge that the church is not in sympathy 
with the growing spirit of democracy, the claims of labor, and of modern 
scientific thought. All the ills to which our social order is heir have 
been laid to its charge. Some of its critics have even gone so far as to 
insist that it is moribund and fortunately so. Christianity they believe 
will continue, but the church as an institution will disappear. No one 
need doubt the sincerity of these critics, but there is a fair question as 
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to the wisdom of their criticism. Any organization adapts itself to new 
conditions slowly. Protestantism, in the very nature of the case, cannot 
be ruled from above; it can respond to a changing order only in accord- 
ance with the great laws governing change in a democracy, and such 
change naturally comes slowly. But any person who is really acquainted 
with any considerable number of churches distributed over a wide terri- 
tory is impressed with the remarkable awakening in church life. Thanks 
to the criticism to which it has been subjected. Protestantism is vastly 
more alive to the needs of the hour than it was fifty years ago. A sane 
ecclesiastical enthusiasm is developing. We are coming to see that the 
church has a mission which has not been usurped by any other institu- 
tion. Despite their mistakes, despite their reactional tendencies, despite 
their creeds the Protestant churches of America are awakening to a new 
sense of their duty and a new ambition to be of service. 

This new attitude of the church forces upon us the question of 
efficiency. We have had many so-called inspirational movements, but 
we have not very sucessfully made their enthusiasm contribute to the 
efficiency of the churches. As a matter of fact, mere enthusiasm may 
be as dangerous as helpful. It must be institutionalized if it is to have 
results, and the institution in which it is put to work must have a definite 
conception of its function and an effective plan of organization. It is 
not enough for individual Christians to adopt modern methods; each 
church itself as an institution must adopt such methods. 

What this series of studies of books bearing upon the efficiency of 
church plans seeks to accomplish is very simple. We shall compare 
and estimate various plans which have been set forth as means of 
assisting the church to accomplish the results for which it was intended. 
Therein we hope to discover what is true church efficiency, namely, 
the actual accomplishment of the ends, both primary and secondary, 
for which the church is intended. 

It goes without saying that our study presupposes that the church 
has a function in our modern life. But just what is that function? 
Certainly not to do everything that must be done. A jack of all trades 
will be master of none, whether he be an individual or an organization. 
In an undeveloped community a church may have to do more things 
than in a highly organized group. In some communities the church 
is engaged in performing tasks that the community ought to be per- 
forming. What shall we think of a community, for instance, that does 
nothing for the care of the poor, provides no hospital for contagious 
diseases, even does not maintain public schools? The fact that such a 
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condition, so repellent to our modern conception of citizenship, does 
exist compels a church to take up work which the community ought 
better to do. Such a church is efficient. But it by no means follows 
that in a community properly administered and supplied with the 
necessary institutions a church should undertake to do the same tasks. 
A church cannot be efficient in terms of mere organization; it can only 
be efficient in terms of function. 

What, then, is the aim of the church? For what does it actually 
exist? What function does it perform which nothing else performs ? 

These are questions which the church must answer before it can 
really undertake to be efficient, for efficiency always consists in the 
performance of a function with the least possible waste of effort. 

It is not our purpose to discuss this in detail, but rather to let the 
various volumes suggested for reading speak for themselves. At the 
same time, as a point of view for discussion, it is well to formulate 
briefly what we may accept as the real function of the church. 

First, we may say that it is the development to the utmost pos- 
sibility of the spiritual personality in every Godward and manward 
relation. Such a view as this centers upon the ultimate aim of religion, 
which is the production of personality made free by proper adjustment 
of itself to the personal environment of God and man. From such a 
point of view civilization may be either a help or a hindrance to the 
church. A civilization, for instance, which magnifies the worth of the 
individual and endeavors to assist his growth by the establishment of 
proper agencies providing for his spiritual development will be an 
assistance to religion. A civilization like that of the Roman Empire in 
certain stages of its development and to some extent like that of our 
own day, which centers attention upon the physical aspects of life 
making supreme material good, pleasure, and force, belittling virtues 
like honor, purity, and honesty, is the enemy of religion. The function 
of the church is one of co-operation with the great forces making toward 
the development of free personalities and on the one side the uncom- 
promising hostility to forces belittling the supreme worth of the spiritual 
person. If a church, for instance, should come to believe that its sole 
object was the entertaining of people to keep them occupied so that 
they will not be led into evil paths, it would fall short of fulfilling its 
functions. The duty of the church may be to furnish such sort of 
activity so that Satan may not find employment for idle hands, but if it 
does not oppose evil it is inefficient, in that it is not fulfilling its real 
function. For it is not assisting the development of the full worth of 
personality. 
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Second, from another point of view, the function of the church may 
be said to be the socializing of the gospel; that is to say it must under- 
take to make individuals Christian as the best way in which to bring 
them to a realization of their possibilities as free persons, and at the 
same time it must seek to evangelize the constructive forces of society 
in order that society itself may be an aid rather than a hindrance to the 
Christian life, using that term in its noblest and least theological sense. 

As a means of fulfilling these functions churches must center attention 
upon the operation of their various agencies. The same is true in the 
case of educational institutions. However high may be the ultimate 
function of a public school, its efficiency will be judged, not in terms of 
generalizations, but in its capacity actually to prepare its pupils for the 
next educational step. From this point of view its various operations 
will be estimated. Similarly in the case of a church. Not only must 
it deliberately set about accomplishing its supreme purpose, but it must 
just as deliberately see to it that the various agencies employed co-operate 
to that purpose efficiently. Thus its task becomes concrete as well as 
deeply spiritual. Its efficiency will largely consist in the degree to 
which its various agencies are adapted to accomplish these secondary 
functions which in turn will minister to the primary aim of real religion. 

As a result of this conception we may say that church efficiency in 
general involves: organization in accordance with its function and aim; 
organization for religious education; organization for social service; 
organization for extension in the home field; and organization for 
extension in the foreign field. Such a conception of efficiency is clearly 
very general, but the discussion of each one of these topics should 
suggest helpful details, and it must be from this point of view that we 
approach the volumes that are to be considered. 

The list of books which have been chosen comprise those in most 
cases which are relatively new. The changing social order is constantly 
demanding conceptions and methods in church work which make books 
that were in a sense epoch-making ten years ago out of date today. 
There are many books that might have been added to the list and some 
of them will be found mentioned in the discussion. Those which have 
been chosen on the whole seem to present different aspects of their 
general topic most satisfactorily and are mutually supplementary. 


I. ORGANIZATION IN ACCORDANCE WITH Its FUNCTION AND AIM. 
The Christian Pastor in the New Age—Lyman. 
The Function of the Church in Modern Society—Tucker. 
The Building of the Church—Jefferson. 
Scientific Management in the Churches—Mathews. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
The Educational Ideal in the Ministry—Faunce. 
Pedagogical Bible School—Haslett. 
The Modern Sunday School in Principle and Practice—Cope. 
III. ORGANIZATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 
A Reasonable Social Policy for Christian People—Henderson. 
The Country Church and the Rural Problem—Butterfield. 
The Church of the Open Country—Wilson. 
The Administration of an Institutional Church—Rainsford. 
The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets—Addams. 
IV. ORGANIZATION FOR EXTENSION IN THE HoME FIELD. 
Educational Evangelism—McKinley. 
Principles of Successful Church Advertising—Stelze. 
Aliens or Americans—Grosse. 
The Redemption of the City—Sears. 
Missions Striking Home—McAfee. 
V. ORGANIZATION FOR EXTENSION IN THE FOREIGN FIELD. 
Christianity and the Nations—Speer. 
The Home Base of Missions (Vol. V1); Co-operation and Unity (Vol. 
Missionary Conference Reports,” 1910. 
Missions from the Modern Point of View—Carver. 


I. THE FIRST ELEMENT OF CHURCH EFFICIENCY: ORGANIZATION IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH ITS FUNCTION AND AIM 

The books selected for study in this first division deal with the church 
as a whole and with the business of the pastor as the leader of the church. 
Logically the first to be considered is that by William Jewett Tucker, 
former president of Dartmouth, The Function of the Church iu Modern 
Society. Dr. Tucker’s work is written from the point of view of a 
trained sociologist. One might describe it as a philosophical vindication 
of the right of the church to exist. It falls into two parts, the Ministry 
of Spiritual Authority and the Ministry of Human Sympathy. This 
twofold division admirably expresses the co-ordination of the great 
purposes that are involved in the church’s primary function of the 
furtherance of the personal or spiritual life. In discussing the first point 
Dr. Tucker naturally begins with the contrast between Roman Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. His treatment here is brief but fundamental. 
It opens up the great issues which we are in constant danger of over- 
looking whenever we center attention upon efficiency. Strictly speaking 
there are only two types of authority; the one, that of the institution, 
and the other, that of spiritual sympathy with truth. The Roman 
Catholic church represents the former, Protestantism professedly 
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the latter. The two cannot well be confused. To attempt to make 
Protestantism a religion of authority is to destroy Protestantism. 

The assurance of faith, however, must to a certain extent vary in 
different ages. At the present time faith is gaining from the changes 
in the apprehension of religious truth. Thus the Bible stands upon a 
surer basis after it has withstood successfully the severe examination of 
criticism. “A Bible set free from the last bondage to literalism, no 
longer the bulwark of divisive ecclesiastical dogmas, but now become the 
simple and natural vehicle for the supreme revelation of God to men, has 
already begun its great constructive work in the church, of which the 
chief sign is the growing concentration of faith among Christian believers.” 

Similarly there is developing a new authority of the spiritual. The 
church is realizing its function of spreading spiritual authority, and this, 
as Dr. Tucker very well says, is “not of improvable quality, judged by 
any known ethical or spiritual standards.”’ Of course the personality of 
Christ is a central thought for the work of the church, and here, again, 
the church has one of its great duties, namely, that of so widening its 
conception of Jesus’ own ideals and personality that he becomes the 
supreme authority, not in any legal, but in an inspirational, fashion. 

But the work of the church is only partially done when it brings 
religious faith to express and establish authority. It must also develop 
profound human sympathy. Here it finds its rival in the socialistic 
movement. Both may be said to be competing for the great unclassified 
army of working-men who are neither socialists nor trade-unionists. 
There is no sufficient excuse for the church’s loss of influence with this 
mass of working people. Their reclamation lies with the business laymen 
of the church. Such men must be made to see the moral significance of 
the economic process and be made above all to see that the “game of 
the street” is no longer money-making, but that “the whole game 
includes right and rights—honesty and humanity.” Human sympathy 
must be extended not only to the labor movement at home, but to the 
entire world, and thus the function of the church reaches from the 
spiritual authority in individual life to the extension of Christian love 
to the race. 

It would be difficult to find in the same compass a more compact and 
pregnant presentation of the function of the church. No church can be 
efficient that does not deliberately undertake to fulfil its double duty of 
bringing the world under the sway of spiritual ideals and values and 
of training its members in the development of Christian love. 

The volume entitled The Christian Pastor in the New Age, by Dr. 
Albert J. Lyman, is the work of one of the great pastors of our age, who 
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for nearly forty years has been the leader of the South Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn. The volume consists of a series of five lectures given 
before the Bangor Theological School and might be described as a 
veteran’s advice to his younger comrades. The five lectures deal with: 
the pastoral spirit; the pastor as comrade and counselor; the pastor as 
spiritual sponsor and social mediator; the pastor as parish organizer 
and leader; the pastor as preacher. The list of topics has in itself 
indications of the emphasis which should be laid upon pastoral training. 
Dr. Lyman is not so much concerned with the duties of the church in 
themselves as with the duties of the minister as the leader of the church. 
He emphasizes particularly the personal pastoral work. He does discuss 
what he calls “social mediation” in the individual, the home, and the 
community, but his interests are not primarily social. But if an efficient 
church demands a ministry which is something more than exhortation 
or preaching, this volume by Dr. Lyman will bear study. After all, 
efficiency in the church runs back largely to the temper of the minister 
who serves the church, and one cannot fail to believe that a church 
shepherded by a man with the temper and the ambition which Dr. 
Lyman emphasizes will be a great power in a community. 

A markedly different yet a book that admirably complements the 
two preceding is that by the well-known pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, Charles E. Jefferson, on The Building of the Church, and constitutes 
one series of the Lyman Beecher lectures given at Yale. To Dr. Jefferson 
the great call of the church is construction. The following paragraph 
will give his point of view distinctly: 

Another outstanding phenomenon of our age is the shortening of pastor- 
ates. This is due in part to hazy conceptions of the preacher’s supreme work. 
If a man thinks his mission in the world is the delivering of sermons, he is 
likely to want to pass from parish to parish, staying only long enough in each 
pulpit to exhaust his sermonic stock. Such a man is a sermonizer, but not a 
church-builder. He has been trained to write sermons, but not in the art of 
church-building. He does not know what the supreme work of a minister of 
Christ is. He does not know what preaching is for. His knowledge does not 
run beyond the A B C’s of his calling. He thinks of himself as a man whose 
sole business is to convert sinners. Having persuaded sinners to say they 
want to follow Christ, and having induced them to unite with the church, his 
labor, he thinks, is ended. It does not occur to him that the most difficult 
part of a minister’s work is with the people after they have joined the church. 
The minister is a teacher, and a teacher’s real work begins only after pupils are 
enrolled. He is the general of an army, and a general’s critical task is drilling 
his men after they have enlisted, and massing them in such ways as to conquer 
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the foe. He is a master-builder, and his task is not simply collecting material, 
but shaping it into a structure which shall become a shrine of the Eternal. 
The crowning and crucial work of a minister is not conversion, but church- 
building. 

The advantage of Dr. Jefferson’s treatment is that it centers the 
minister’s attention upon the church rather than upon the various social 
undertakings in which the minister might naturally be involved. And 
this is most important. The time has come when we need less criticism 
of the church and more positive advice as to how the church is to be 
built up. It is too much the fashion to magnify the weakness of the 
church rather than its possibilities. Dr. Jefferson’s volume is a splendid 
tonic in this regard. What is even better, he points out in a singularly 
effective fashion some of the forces which actually go into church- 
building which a less experienced man would be tempted to overlook. 
His chapter upon “Building Moods and Temper” is a splendid piece of 
psychological study. Too many reformers are indifferent to the fact 
that reform is not built upon information but inspiration. Dr. Jefferson 
recognizes the value of worship, music, and the development of reverential 
moods, putting emphasis even upon careful preparation for prayer. 
Indeed, one chief feature of the volume is its recognition of the genuine 
spiritual element in all church work. An efficient church, as Dr. Jefferson 
shows, must rest ultimately upon the quality of the life of its members, 
and religion must be dominant above all other qualities. The hum of 
ecclesiastical machinery gives a semblance of efficiency, but it may be 
without influence or significance. Dr. Jefferson’s volume is an antidote 
for the easy generalization that all the needs of the church can be summed 
up in the words, “business management.” Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. That church which does not possess the deep religious 
experience which Dr. Jefferson emphasizes will never be truly efficient, 
no matter how many clubs it may possess. 

The final volume here recommended is hardly more than an essay on 
the application of the principles of scientific management in a church. 
The present writer feels a certain degree of hesitation in calling attention 
to his own volume, but the essay covers a field of interest which, so far 
as he knows, is not otherwise treated. The closest. approach to it is 
the chapter on the church in Allen’s Efficient Democracy. The main 
purpose of the book is stated in its title, to apply the general principles 
as organized in the new profession of scientific management to the 
church itself. The danger in such an attempt is obviously and precisely 
that which the volume of Dr. Jefferson is calculated to offset, but there 
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is no reason why there should be any incongruity between real religion 
and proper methods of religious work. It is these methods that this 
little book undertakes to set forth in a suggestive rather than final form. 


Thus in these four volumes we have discussions covering in a 
broad way the general topic of organization in accordance with function. 
The one described the function of the church in general; the second 
showed how the pastor can care for individual church members; the third 
emphasized the constructive spirit that church efficiency presupposes; 
and the fourth suggested rather specific methods and lines of organization 
on the basis of successful business. 


Other volumes that may well be read are: Gladden, The Christian Pastor; — 


Black, Building a Working Church; Paradise, The Church and the Individual; 
Mathews, The Church and the Changing Order. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Draw a diagram illustrating a method—not too elaborate—for the 
efficient organization of a church of three hundred members. 

2. What seems to be the most immediate duty of the (local) church to 
which you belong ? 

3. Should Young People’s Societies be treated as integral parts of a given 
church? If so, how can their work be correlated with the work of the church 
as a whole ? 

4. Which would tend to the greater efficiency, a long pastorate or a num- 
ber of short pastorates covering the same period ? 

(Note: In discussing this question it would be well to recall the practice 
of the great Methodist churches of the North and the South, as well as the 
difference between their methods of settling pastors and those of churches 
with congregational polities.) 

5. What seems to be the tendency in congregational bodies (like the Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, and Disciples) regarding centralization ? 

6. Would a pension system for pastors tend to increase the efficiency of 
churches ? 

7. What seems to you to be the greatest enemy of church efficiency ? 

8. Formulate exactly what should be the ideals of a really efficient church. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


Matthew Arnold said: “So long as the world lasts, all who want to 
make progress in righteousness will come to Israel for inspiration, as to the 
people who have had the sense for righteousness most glowing and strongest, 
and in hearing and reading the words which Israel has uttered for us, carers 
for conduct will find a glow and a force which they could find nowhere else. 
As well imagine a man with a sense for sculpture not cultivating it by the 
remains of Greek art, or a man with a sense for poetry not cultivating it by 

j the help of Homer and Shakespeare, as a man with a sense for conduct, 
that is righteousness, or virtue, not cultivating it by the help of the Bible.” 
By leaders of classes much help may be secured from the Club Leaders’ 
Exchange, conducted by GEORGIA LOUISE CHAMBERLIN, in the BIBLICAL 
Wor Lp. 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS' 


Three fundamental elements in personal and social relationships to 
which Jesus contributed revolutionary principles form the basis of our 
study this month. “Repentance, Forgiveness, and Faith,” the themes 
to be considered, are the fundamental principles of the older evangelism. 

_ Notwithstanding this, they belong equally to the new evangelism and to 
relationships as essential in man’s intercourse with man as in man’s 
relationship with God. 

Perhaps even more than in any preceding study it is essential that the 
background of the pharisaic system, and back of that the older Hebrew 
concept of sin, repentance, and forgiveness, should be understood. The 
task of the leader is to summarize this background and then to make 
clear as the class proceeds the new principles introduced by Jesus and the 
comparatively simple program of life which he proposed. 

Two interesting topics for investigation are presented in the textbook 
as follows: (1) To what extent does the element of faith enter into our 
daily intercourse in social life; for instance, in business? Take the 
various business activities of your own town especially into consideration. 


t A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents, postage 4 
cents. 
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(2) How far has the attitude of faith in God exhibited by such religious 
communities as the Puritans, Quakers, etc., had a part in shaping the 
life of our country ? 

These would give an excellent opportunity for two good papers, if 
there are members of the club who are able to handle them in an interest- 
ing way. 

Other topics for the first meeting may be: (1) The conception of the 
people of Jesus’ day concerning repentance and forgiveness as illustrated 
in the sacrificial and legal system. (2) The doctrine of the confessional 
and of penance in the Roman Catholic church as illustrating the concep- 
tion of repentance and forgiveness held by that church. (3) A study of 
John the Baptist and his demand for reforms. (4) Jesus’ teaching con- 
cerning repentance and forgiveness as found in stories told by him; for 
example, the Prodigal Son, and others. 

Subjects for discussion: (1) The observance of Lent in the Christian 
church. (2) The attitude of the State toward the prisoner who turns 
““state’s evidence,” ethically considered. 

At the second meeting it may be well to devote the entire time to the 
study of the life of Jesus himself, as illustrating in his relation to God 
and to man his own views concerning repentance, forgiveness, and faith. 

A special program may be: (1) Sayings of Jesus concerning faith and 
forgiveness quoted by members of the club. (2) Stories showing Jesus’ 
attitude toward those who desire to change their way of life. (3) Stories 
showing Jesus’ attitude toward his enemies. (4) Stories illustrating 
Jesus’ faith in God. (5) Stories illustrating Jesus’ faith in man. 
(6) Jesus’ use of prayer. 

Discussions: (1) Was it faith in God or confidence in his own powers 
which enabled Jesus to live his unique life? (2) Is experience or faith 
the stronger incentive to moral living ? 

The questions of the closing constructive statement for this month, 
as found in the textbook, may well be put forward at this time for final 
approval or dissent. 

REFERENCE READING 

Stevens, Teaching of Jesus, pp. 30-140; Hyde, Jesus’ Way, chaps. iv, v, vi; 
Hyde, Outlines of Social Theology, pp. 89-149; Herrmann, Faith and Morals, 
pp. 75-193; Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus, chaps. v and viii. 

Hastings, Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, in two volumes, contains 
very helpful articles under the heads, “Repentance,” ‘“ Forgiveness,” “Faith,” 
“Confession,” “Sin,” “Fasting,” “Prayer.” Hastings’ one-volume and 
four-volume dictionaries of the Bible furnish excellent articles under the same 
headings. ‘ 
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THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS’ 


Both leader and class will at the end of this month’s work turn with 
regret from the very superficial study of the prophet Isaiah which is 
necessitated by the rapid survey which the study entails. Nevertheless 
many members of the class will feel that something of the work of a 
wonderful man ‘has been revealed to them. The consideration of the 
work of Micah will be confined to the examination of a few passages 
which will serve to illustrate the similarity of his ethical ideals with 
those of Isaiah, his expression of them being colored by the fact of his 
residence in the country rather than at the capital. 

Only chaps. I-XX XIX of Isaiah are considered at this time. Chaps. 
XL-LXVI reflect a much later period of the history, and whatever our 
theory of their authorship, they can more profitably be studied in another 
historical connection. 

Since the work of Isaiah of Jerusalem falls into two distinct groups of 
addresses, the first centering about the encroachment of Tiglath-Pileser 
III of Assyria, and the triple alliance against him proposed by northern 
Israel and Syria to Ahaz of Judah, and the second having for its back- 
ground the invasion of Sennacherib ten years later, each group may serve 
for a single meeting of the class. 

It is essential that the contemporary history of Assyria and Egypt 
during this period be clearly understood by the leader. Only so can he 
correct and supplement the views of the less trained minds of members 
of the class who find it difficult in so rapid a study to grasp the situation 
fully. A map of the ancient world including Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Egypt should be kept before the class. It may easily be constructed by 
enlarging a rough map from one of those to be found in the reference 
books. A historical chart showing the relations of the nations with 
each other is also desirable. 

A program for the first meeting may be: (1) The political situation 
of Palestine in the days of Ahaz. (2) A comparison of the views of Ahaz 
and Isaiah as to the best political policy. (3) The religious situation and 
Isaiah’s conception of Jehovah and his relation to the city of Jerusalem. 
(4) Readings, by members of the class, of Isaiah’s story of his call, and 
several especially fine passages from the work of sections 109-21 of the 
textbook. 

Discussion: Was Ahaz blameworthy in not following the advice of 
Isaiah ? 


t A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. 50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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The second meeting will present Isaiah’s work in the days of Heze- 

kiah. Again the changed situation brought about by the fall of northern 

Israel and the campaigns of Sennacherib must be fully understood. 

A program may be: (1) Political and religious conditions in Judah in 
the reign of Hezekiah. (2) Isaiah’s theory concerning Assyria’s relation 
to Jehovah’s plan. (3) The story of the siege of Jerusalem and the great 
deliverance. (4) Reading of Psalms 46, 47, 48 as possible expressions 
of the joy of the people in their deliverance. (5) Micah’s point of view 
regarding the “inviolability” of Jerusalem, the cause of her misfortunes; 
his philosophy of righteousness. 

Discussion: (1) In what sense was Isaiah a statesman. (2) The 
ethical achievement of the prophets of this period (see textbook material 
for the thirtieth day). 

REFERENCE READING 

Driver, Jniroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 194-217, 305- 
13; McFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 107-28; Sayce, Early 
History of the Hebrews and Surrounding Nations, chap. vi; Henry P. Smith, 
Old Testament History, chaps. xii, xiii; Kent, History of the Hebrew People, 
chaps. iii-vi; Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 357-73; Batten, The Hebrew 
Prophet, pp. 209-38; Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 56-70; George Adam 
Smith, The Book of Isaiah, I-XXXIX, entire volume; Driver, Isaiah, His 
Life and Times, Part I; George Adam Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, 
pp. 357-438; Chamberlin, Hebrew Prophets, chaps. ix and x; Wade, The Book 
of the Prophet Isaiah. 

Maps and charts may be found in the histories and in the dictionaries. 
A separate chart arranged by Dr. Kent may be secured for ten cents from the 
office of the Institute. 

Valuable articles may be found in Hastings, Bible Dictionary four-volume 
edition, under the following titles: “Assyria,” “Syria,” “Egypt,” “Isaiah,” 
““Sennacherib,”’ “ Ahaz,”’ Hezekiah,”’ “ Tiglath-Pileser,”’ “‘Rezin,’’ “Samaria,” 
““Micah.” The same series in a more condensed form may also be found in 
the one-volume edition. 
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The Eschatology of the Synoptic Gospels.—The New Testament 
scholars of Oxford and Cambridge universities are conducting in Eng- 
land a vigorous discussion of the eschatological thought and teaching of 
Jesus. It is about twenty years since this question was put to the front 
of New Testament interpretation in Germany; we count the appear- 
ance of Johannes Weiss’s Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes (1892) as 
inaugurating the present stage of this problem. Since that time a large 
literature upon the subject has grown up, chiefly in Germany but with 
considerable contributions from England and America, contending for 
or against the general view of Weiss in his monograph. The German 
scholar Schweitzer published in 1906 a work entitled Von Reimarus zu 
Wrede, strongly advocating a thoroughgoing eschatological view of Jesus 
and his message, regarding the Synoptic Gospels as historically accurate 
in representing that he thought and taught in general accord with the 
Jewish eschatology of his day. 

Professor Sanday, the leading New Testament scholar at Oxford 
University, in a series of lectures that were later published under the 
book title The Life of Christ in Recent Research (1907), presented and 
with favor discussed the eschatological view of Schweitzer, saying that 
this interpretation had the advantage of taking the Synoptic Gospels as 
they stand, i.e., of accepting their account of Jesus’ message. The non- 
eschatological view of Jesus requires either a radical criticism applied 
to the Gospels, to remove from Jesus the abundant eschatology there 
attributed to him; or a spiritualizing of his terms and ideas which tends 
toward allegorical rather than historical interpretation. 

Professor Burkitt, of Cambridge University, wrote a preface to an 
English translation of Schweitzer’s work (The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, 1910), in which he said: 


Dr. Schweitzer’s book does not pretend to be an impartial survey. He 
has his own solution of the problems, and it is not to be expected that English 
students will endorse the whole of his view of the gospel history, any more than 
his German fellow-workers have done. But valuable and suggestive as I 
believe his constructive work to be in its main outlines, I venture to think his 
grasp of the nature and complexity of the great Quest is even more remarkable, 
and his exposition of it cannot fail to stimulate us in England. Whatever we 
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may think of Dr. Schweitzer’s solution or that of his opponents, we too have 
to reckon with the Son of Man who was expected to come before the apostles 
had gone over the cities of Israel, the Son of Man who would come in his king- 
dom before some that heard our Lord speak should taste death, the Son of 
Man who came to give his life a ransom for many, whom they would see here- 
after coming with the clouds of heaven. ‘Who is this Son of Man?” Dr. 
Schweitzer’s book is an attempt to give the full historical value and the true 
historical setting to these fundamental words of the Gospel of Jesus. Our 
first duty, with the Gospel as with every other ancient document, is to inter- 
pret it with reference to its own time. The true view of the Gospel will be 
that which explains the course of events in the first century and the second 
century, rather than that which seems to have spiritual and imaginative value 
for the twentieth century. 


In this way Professors Sanday and Burkitt kindled the British inter- 
est in the problem, and directed it in favor of recognizing that Jesus 
taught eschatologically much as the Synoptic Gospels report. In 1908 
Professor Ernst v. Dobschiitz, then of the University of Strassburg but 
now of the University of Breslau, was brought to Oxford to read a paper 
before the Third International Congress for the History of Religions on 
“The Significance of Early Christian Eschatology”; and in the following 
year, at the Oxford Summer School of Theology, he gave four lectures 
on “The Eschatology of Jesus.” These five lectures were published in 
book form in 1910 under the title, The Eschatology of the Gospels, con- 
cerning which Professor Sanday says: “In my opinion this book hits 
the mark more exactly than anything else that has appeared in the 
interval” (i.e., since 1906). 

The main points of Professor v. Dobschiitz’ position may be seen 
in these sentences: 

By collecting and sifting the evidence afforded by our first three gospels, 
we found that notwithstanding a marked tendency toward bringing in eschato- 
logical views, there was a large enough genuine stock of eschatological sayings 
of Jesus to prove that he himself believed in a change of all things which would 
come quickly, and not later than the end of his own generation; the Kingdom 
of God would then be established in its full glory and happiness by his own 
coming in power and glory; all his believers, or rather, all pious and good men, 
heathen as well as members of the chosen people, participating in its happy 
life. We do not see Jesus interested in the details of eschatology like most 
of the apocalyptic writers of late Judaism and early Christianity. For Jesus, 
eschatology has only a twofold significance: (1) it is a help for him to under- 
stand and make men understand his own position; being the Messiah, the 
culmination in God’s revelation to his people, final in all that he does and says, 
he brings about the Kingdom of God; and (2) it is a motive in his admonitions: 
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be ready, be watchful, because the Kingdom of God is at hand. But beside 
these clearly eschatological utterances there is another set of sayings dealing 
likewise with the notions of the kingdom and of his messiahship, but showing 
quite a different aspect of them: the kingdom is present, and Jesus, humble 
and meek as he is, is the Messiah, because he fulfils the expectation in its 
true form and brings salvation in its deepest sense. ... . It is not only the 
amount of non-eschatological materials in the Gospels that forbids us to ac- 
count for Jesus’ whole life and teaching by his eschatology. It is at the 
same time the permanent value of his non-eschatological doctrines that cause 
us to put them in the first rank, whereas the transmuted eschatology points 
out in what direction Jesus himself would form the mind of his believers. It 
is, lastly, as we have said before, the history of the Christian church, from 
its beginning in the apostolic age to our own time, that proves the non- 
eschatological element to be essential. This statement does not include, 
however, the opposite thesis, that eschatology has no place at all in Jesus’ 
mind. A sound and sober interpretation will be found to be one which gives 
to every group of sayings its own value and weight [pp. 123-25, 158 f.]. 


And now Professor Sanday has himself come forward with an extended 
statement of his own view in an article on “The Apocalyptic Element 
in the Gospels,” contributed to the Hibbert Journal for October, 1911. 
He begins: ‘The question of the apocalyptic element in the Gospels 
has given rise to rather acute controversy in recent years, but I think 
that at the present moment it may be said to be working itself out 
satisfactorily.” Supporting the view that the Synoptic Gospels attribute 
to Jesus much eschatological thought and language which were not 
actually his, Dr. Sanday continues: 


The eschatological attitude and temper was by no means a fixed quantity, 
but varied considerably in the period within which the Synoptic Gospels were 
written; sometimes it was stronger and sometimes weaker; it took a deeper 
hold on some minds than on others. Allowance has to be made for this in 
estimating the extent to which the Gospels preserve for us the true proportion 
of the mind of Christ..... Especially in this matter of eschatology, the 
medium through which we look is not a pure transparency, but more or less 
colored. The general agreement of all our documents makes it certain that 
our Lord himself did actually use the eschatological language of the time; but 
when we ask precisely how far he used it, how far he expressed his innermost 
thought by it, there must be a margin of uncertainty. It is impossible to say 
exactly what belongs to the Master and what to the disciple. The uncertainty 
reaches its highest point in regard to the so-called “Little Apocalypse” of St. 
Mark, chap. 13, and the parallels in the other gospels. .... We cannot 
doubt that, while our Lord regarded the full manifestation of his messiahship 
as still to come, he also regarded himself as already the Messiah, with all the 
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potentialities of the Messiah, and his kingdom as already begun, though not 
yet developed as it one day would be. ... . There has been too great a tend- 
ency to concentrate attention upon the predictive aspect of the eschatology 
of the Gospels. Its real importance does not lie in this, but in the fact that 
it supplied the forms under which our Lord expressed his conception of his 
own person and mission. Those two terms in particular, the Son of Man and 
the Kingdom of God, are quite astonishing in the depth and richness of meaning 
of which they were capable, and he availed himself of this in the fullest degree. 
No other clue to the significance of his life and work is nearly so helpful. 


In the very valuable Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, recently 
published under the editorship of Dr. Sanday, appears a chapter on 
‘Synoptic Criticism and the Eschatological Problem,” by Rev. B. H. 
Streeter. He holds that 


three clearly marked stages in the development of the eschatological teaching 
ascribed to our Lord are found respectively in Q, Mark, and Matthew. In Q 
the emphasis is rather on the conception of the kingdom as already present, 
and to be extended by a process of gradual growth. Sayings implying that 
its appearance is future and catastrophic also occur, but they are not elaborated 
in any detail. In Mark, especially in chap. 13, the emphasis is on the future 
catastrophic conception, which is worked out with much detail of the conven- 
tional apocalyptic type. In Matthew the detail is still further elaborated, and 
both by what he adds and what he omits the catastrophic conception is 
enhanced. The same tendency was no doubt in operation before even Q was 
written down, but some residuum of apocalyptic eschatology in the authentic 
teaching of Christ is required to explain the beliefs of the early church [p. 424]. 

Mr. Streeter has the support of Professors Sanday and v. Dobschiitz 
for his hypothesis that Jesus used but a minimum of eschatology and 
is quite misrepresented by the amount, color, and detail of the escha- 
tology in the Synoptic Gospels. Nevertheless, a vigorous denial of it 
was made by Dr. W. C. Allen in the Interpreter for July, 1911. Mr. 
Allen is an Oxford man, for years an instructor there and a member of 
Dr. Sanday’s seminar on the synoptic problem. He writes: 

I believe this [Mr. Streeter’s hypothesis] to be almost wholly wrong. The 
exact reverse is more probable. Q, Mark, Matthew, Luke, John represent a 
steady development in the direction of emphasizing, making more definite, the 
non-catastrophic apocalyptic teaching of Christ, and of dropping out sayings 
of the opposite kind. Mr. Streeter admits that his supposed development in 
the Gospels ran directly counter to the general development of feeling in the 


*The symbol Q (from the German Quelle=source) is now commonly used for the 
document that furnished to the Gospels of Matthew and Luke their parallel material 
that is not drawn from the Gospel of Mark. Formerly this document was referred 
to as the Logia. 
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Christian church. The development in the Gospels, as I suppose it, is in 
exact accord with the development observable in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment..... He constructs a Q which contains very little eschatology, though 
his method cannot entirely eliminate it. But how is it done? By putting 
into Q only such material as is common to Matthew and Luke alone, and by 
accepting Luke’s less eschatological presentation of this material as against 
Matthew’s more eschatological presentation of it... .. The true sequence 
of documents will be: (1) an eschatological document of sayings used by 
Matthew; (2) St. Mark; (3) St. Matthew; (4) St. Luke; (5) St. John. The 
eschatological element of the Lord’s teaching, so far from being gradually and 
sometimes “‘catastrophically” augmented, was gradually diminished as the 
church was led to find in the presence of the spirit of Jesus a fulfilment of the 
promise of his coming, which, if it did not wholly account for his promise, at 
ieast explained the postponement of its entire fulfilment. 


In the Interpreter for October, Mr. Streeter replies by arguing that 
the Neronian persecution in 64-70 A.D. called out the “Little Apocalypse” 
of Mark, chap. 13; and the Domitianic persecution of the years 81-96 
called out the Apocalypse of John. 


If it be admitted, as Archdeacon Allen does admit, that St. Mark, chap. 13, 
is not likely to have been in Q, the result of admitting into Q even all the 
eschatological sayings which Archdeacon Allen puts into his reconstruction of 
St. Matthew’s second source would only have the effect of making the gradient 
(so to speak) of the inclined plane Q, St. Mark, St. Matthew a little less steep 
than I am disposed to maintain. .... In our Lord’s teaching the coming of 
the kingdom is just a great simple fact—certain, all-important, but undefined. 
. . . . It seems to me clear that he regarded the preaching and the healing and 
the casting out of devils in which he was then engaged as being more than a 
mere sign that the kingdom was near, as being in fact an actual instalment of it, 
though doubtless but a small one. It is surely far easier historically to account 
for the emphasis on the present kingdom in St. Paul and St. John—so different 
from the ordinary Jewish apocalyptic—if at least the germ of the idea was 
taught by the Master himself. 


Professor Burkitt also, in the Interpreter for July, protests against 
Mr. Streeter’s hypothesis that Q contained but a minimum of eschatology, 
on the ground that we cannot with any certainty reconstruct the docu- 
ment so designated: 


Throughout the whole of the Oxford volume there is a tendency to treat 
Q as a known entity, as a thing of which we can say that certain things were 
not in it, as well as that certain things were in it. At best, as conjecturally 
reconstructed out of Matthew and Luke, it resembles a composite photograph; 
if Q were itself really before our eyes it would probably have individual features, 
as individual as those of the Gospel of Mark, features which might surprise 
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and even shock us. When, therefore, Mr. Streeter tells us that “the apocalyp- 
tic element in Mark has a precision and detail not found in Q,”’ we may be 
permitted to wonder that he dares to be so confident. It is agreed that Q 
contained the saying, “Ye shall sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel,” because Matthew and Luke have retained this catastrophic utterance. 
Is it not likely that Q contained many more of such sayings, which have been 
preserved by one evangelist only, or by neither? Is it not likely that the 
‘‘vagueness and reserve” which Harnack and his Oxford followers see in this 
hypothetically reconstructed document is only the result of our imperfect 
information? What do we know of Q? Simply this, that it was taken to 
pieces by Matthew and Luke, and the disiecta membra have been put together 
by modern scholars. It is not surprising that some of the individual features 
have suffered. 


The volume entitled Cambridge Biblical Essays, published in 1909, 
contained an illuminating chapter on “‘The Eschatological Idea in the 
Gospel.” It was written by Professor Burkitt, to argue that “the 
Gospels were written in times and circumstances when the civilization 
men saw around them was not stable, and when men’s immediate duties 
were the duties of those who live in an unstable civilization. If we for- 
get this when we study the Gospels, they become unreal for us and 
unmeaning” (p. 213). “The call of the Gospel is, first and foremost, a 
profession of faith that the coming Kingdom of God is for all men the 
most important thing, and that the joys and sorrows of this present 
time are of very little moment except in so far as they are connected 
with the coming of God’s Kingdom” (p. 209). We, on the contrary, 
assume that civilization is stable, that the present order is to continue 
indefinitely, that no world-catastrophe looms up ahead. So that, when 
we would for our own day make practical use of the Gospels, ‘‘we are 
obliged to translate as well as we can the expectations of sudden and 
complete catastrophe into our expectations of gradual and progressive 
evolutionary change” (p. 208). Professor Burkitt affirms that this 
eschatology of Jesus and his followers is 


really the live issue in academic and scientific study of the Gospels. . . . . It 
is one of those questions about which men find it hard to judge by the evidence 
alone, until they are assured that the conclusion to which the evidence seems to 
point will not land them in disaster. The question whether Jesus himself 
expected the Kingdom of God to come in power before the generation among 
whom he lived had passed away, whether he expected that Caiaphas would 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of Power and coming on the clouds 
of heaven, is only difficult for those who believe in the divine mission of Jesus. 
Those who do believe, and who feel nevertheless that the apocalyptic, escha- 
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tological idea is a baseless dream, feel compelled to reject the evidence before . 
them, and to explain the words away [p. 210]. 


Returning to this point in the July Interpreter, Professor Burkitt 
says: 

Above all, let me protest against a method of gospel criticism . . . . that 
finds in the sayings of Jesus an ingenious ambiguity, whereby the primitive 
Christians were led into a belief of the speedy end of the world, although the 
modern enlightened liberal is able to see that the sayings really did not neces- 
sarily indorse such “crude expectations.”’ I cannot believe he used that kind : 
of “vagueness and reserve.” i 


And then, to prove how nearly in agreement with Mr. Streeter he actually 
is, he quotes with approval Mr. Streeter’s fine paragraph: 

Jewish apocalyptic, albeit bizarre to modern eyes, was no ignoble thing. : 
The eternal optimism, which is of the essence of true religion, expresses itself : 
in different forms in different epochs. To men appalled alike by the corrup- : 
tion and by the irresistible might of Roman civilization, and inheriting the pre- 
vious religious history of Israel and her prophets, it was a heroic confidence in 
the divine intention to regenerate the world that found its most natural inter- a 
pretation in terms of the messianic hope apocalyptically conceived. 


This review of current opinion among Oxford and Cambridge scholars 
shows how firmly England stands for the view that Jesus was an escha- 
tologist and did claim to be Messiah. They differ only as regards 
quantity, perspective, and detail of Jesus’ eschatological ideas and 
language—it is a minor question of more or less. This is conservative 
interpretation of the Gospels. Radical criticism rejects the fundamental 
representation of the Gospels that Jesus claimed messiahship, and dis- ; 
misses as of later date the whole eschatological element attributed to 7 
him. Such criticism has the appearance of starting from a dogmatic 
presupposition that, since Jewish eschatology (messianism) does not 
at the present time seem thinkable, therefore Jesus could not have 
thought it. Historical interpretation of the Gospels should not be 
controlled by dogmatic presuppositions. 

In connection with this synopsis of current lectures and articles, 
mention should be made of the latest full discussion of the Eschatology 
of the Gospels in the book published this year under the title The 
Kingdom and the Messiah. The author is Professor E. F. Scott, who 
recently came from Scotland to Canada as professor of New Testament 
literature at Queen’s University, Kingston—a writer already well known 
by his important volume, The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology 
(1906). Professor Scott agrees with Professor Burkitt and Archdeacon 
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Allen in holding that the Synoptic Gospels report to us without exten- 
sive addition or essential modification the eschatological thought and 
teaching of Jesus, whereupon he proceeds to interpret Jesus’ messianic 
point of view, purpose, and message. It may be that Professor Scott 
has given us, all things considered, the best single treatment of this 
subject so far made. Whether one thinks with him or not, his con- 
servative, thorough, keen, and scholarly handling of the synoptic escha- 
tology requires primary consideration. When we shall become able to 
distinguish what in historical fact Jesus did think and say from what 
we in the twentieth century would have found it most satisfactory for 
him to have thought and said, we shall be in a position to treat the 
Gospels fairly as sources for our knowledge of Jesus, and we shall 
perhaps reach an interpretation of Jesus not widely different from 
Professor Scott’s in The Kingdom and the Messiah. 


CHRIST AND APOSTLES 
From a Tenth-Century Mosaic 
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Proressor CAspAR RENE Grecory, of the University of Leipzig, 
lectured on “Movements of German Theological and Philosophical 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century” at the University of Chicago, 
November 14 to 22, rg1t. 


Tue Croary Lectures on the Origin and Development of the New 
Testament Writings were given in the Moray Aisle of St. Giles’s Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh, November 8 to December 13, 1911, by Professor George 
Milligan, of the University of Glasgow. 


Tue NInTH GENERAL CONVENTION of the Religious Education Associ- 
ation will be held at St. Louis, Mo., March 11-14, 1912. The general 
topic will be “Training Religious Leaders.” The programs may be had 
on application to the Association, 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


ALEXANDER SOUTER, of Mansfield College, Oxford, has been appointed 
professor of humanity in the University of Aberdeen, and James Moffatt, 
of Broughty Ferry, the author of the Historical New Testament, An Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the New Testament, etc., has been invited to 
succeed him as New Testament professor in Mansfield. 


THE HASKELL LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE RELIGION were delivered 
by Professor Franz Cumont, of Brussels, Member of the Royal Academy 
of Belgium, in Haskell Oriental Museum, November 21 to 28, 1911. His 
subject was “Astrology and Religion.” The lectures were given on the 
Haskell Foundation, and under the auspices of the American Committee 
for Lectures on the History of Religions. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD 


PROFESSOR HowarpD Oscoop, D.D., LL.D., died November 29, rg11, 
at his late home in Rochester, N.Y. He was born January 4, 1831, in 
the parish of Plaquemines, Louisiana. His father was a slaveholder, but 
had freed his slaves some years before the Civil War. The young man, 
Howard, was sent to Harvard College, where he matriculated in 1846. 
He left college in 1849, but received the A.B. degree in 1858. He was 
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ordained to the Baptist ministry in 1856; and was pastor at Flushing, 
L.I., 1856-58; New York City, 1860-66; professor of Hebrew in Crozer 
Theological Seminary, 1868-74; and in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
1875-1900. He was honored with the degrees of D.D. from Brown 
University, 1868; and LL.D. from Princeton in 1894. 

Professor Osgood’s literary output consisted of articles in reviews, 
and a few booklets on themes connected with Old Testament study. 
But the great work upon which he bestowed the largest amount of his 
time and effort was the Revised Version. He was a member of the Old 
Testament Section of the American Revision Company. From the organi- 
zation of the company in 1871-73 to 1900 he worked continuously and 
assiduously on the revision; up to 1885 on the edition issued in 1885; 
but from that date to 1900 on the distinctly American revision, which 
appeared in August, 1901, as the American Standard Revised Version. 
The Revised Version was the recipient of his chief efforts for a quarter 
of a century—during the best years of his professional life. As an 
Old Testament scholar he was strongly conservative, and a firm ally 
of Professor William Henry Green, chairman of the Old Testament 
Section of the American Revision Company. It is, perhaps, within 
the limits of the truth to say that the death of Dr. Osgood removes 
the last great scholar who defends the older traditional views of 
the origin and nature of the Old Testament writings. Dr. Osgood’s 
defense of this position was characterized on the one hand by great 
learning, and on the other, by his consistent theological attitude, hold- 
ing firmly as he did, that Jesus was possessed of the omniscience of 
God, and consequently could not be conceived of as making a statement 
that was in any respect incorrect. It was sufficient in Dr. Osgood’s 
opinion to ask regarding the authorship of any given piece of literature, 
“What did Jesus think?” If it was possible to discover an utterance 
from Jesus upon the subject the question was closed for all time. In 
this respect Dr. Osgood’s position differed fundamentally from that of 
his contemporary, Dr. Green. The latter admitted fully the necessity 
of submitting the biblical materials to a most exhaustive and rigid 
investigation. On the basis of such critical work Dr. Green was con- 
vinced that the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch could be vindicated. 
For Dr. Osgood such investigation was in a certain sense superfluous. 
One of his best known writings was a pamphlet bearing the title 
A Reasonable Hypothesis as to the Authorship of the Pentateuch. This 
contribution reflected the wide range of Dr. Osgood’s reading, and was 
to so large an extent a compilation from the writings of other scholars, 
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that Dr. Briggs remarked with reference to it that the paper itself 
might easily be resolved into its original documentary sources. 

As a man he was genial, lovable, sweet spirited, and a great lover of 
his students. He was deeply beloved in return by his students. His 
record is full of acts of kindness, sympathy, and generosity toward them. 
He preferred to express himself in the lives of his students rather than 
through the written page. In the highest and best sense of the term 
he was a Christian gentleman. In many ways he was a representative 
of that old-fashioned grace and courtesy which we inevitably associate 
with high-born and high-bred men from the sunny South, where his 
early life was spent. He had withdrawn from active duties as a 
teacher in 1901 and had spent his last years in the enjoyment of that 
ease which rightfully belongs to one who has served his day and 
generation well according to the will of God. 


A COIN OF EPHESUS 
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Book Reviews 


BABYLONIAN RELIGION 


It was fitting that the ninth series of American Lectures on the 
History of Religion’ should be given by the Secretary of the committee 
under whose auspices the various courses of lectures have been held. 
He is also the most eminent living exponent of the religion of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
published in 1898, was from the moment of its appearance the best 
extant book upon the subject. The revised and enlarged German 
edition of this, the first Lieferung of which appeared in 1902 and which 
is just nearing completion, marks a great advance upon the author’s 
earlier work, though no one else had rivaled that. 

The book before us is not an exhaustive treatise on the subject, but, 
as its title implies, a presentation of those aspects of the religion of the 
Mesopotamian Valley most likely to interest the general reader. The 
six lectures treat of the following topics: “‘Culture and Religion”’ (being 
a sketch of the culture and history of the Mesopotamian Valley), ‘The 
Pantheon,” “Divination,” ‘Astrology,’ Temples and Cults,” 
and “Ethics and the Life after Death.” The last four lectures are the 
most original and significant. Professor Jastrow has recently added 
much to our knowledge of Babylonian divination and astrology by his 
discoveries, and this popular presentation of the subject places the new 
material within the reach of all. Almost nothing had been written 
hitherto on the form of the temples and the details of the cult, nor had 
any serious attempt been made to estimate the ethics of these ancient 
peoples. These chapters are, accordingly, most welcome. 

The introduction of illustrations is a happy innovation in the plan 
of the series, since it gives the reader a vivid impression of the culture 
and art of the country as well as of many of the religious conceptions. 

The chronological appendix at the end of the book enables the 


* Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria. By Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., Pu.D., Professor of Semitic Languages in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. With 54 Illustrations and a Map and Chronological Lists of the Rulers of 
Babylonia and Assyria. New York and London: Putnam, 1911. Pp. xxv+471. 
$2.25. 
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reader easily to place the kings mentioned in the text, and also records 
Professor Jastrow’s judgment upon many difficult chronological ques- 
tions. Anterior to 1750 B.c. the data for an exact chronology do not 
exist. Dates are reached only by estimating various factors, and the 
judgments of scholars are bound to differ. Happily, however, the wide 
differences of former time are disappearing and scholars are reaching a 
consensus of opinion that our written records begin not far from 3000 
B.C. Jastrow’s earliest date for any known monarch of Babylonia is 
a little before 3050 B.c. If one allows that there is a possibility that 
these monarchs may have emerged three or four centuries earlier, no 
fault can be found with Jastrow’s results. 

Excellent as the work is, the present reviewer is bound sometimes to 
differ from the author. The effort on p. 116 to harmonize conflicting 
mythologies need not have been undertaken, had it been recognized that 
these mythologies arose in different centers. On p. 147 Professor 
Jastrow recognizes in explaining divination that certain practices 
represent early primitive unreflecting conceptions, while the astral part 
of the practices belong to a later and more speculative period. Had the 
same principle been recognized in the second chapter in explaining the 
pantheon, it would have been recognized that the primitive deities are 
chthonic, and far fewer astral origins would have been suggested there. 
The discussion of the god Tammuz on pp. 343 ff. would have been put 
somewhat differently had the author recalled, when writing, that the 
ancient Babylonian year began in the autumn. 

I have noted the following typographical errors: on p. 42 “‘ Assyrians” 
is spelled “ Assarians”’; on p. 295, 1.11, ‘‘ Nabonnedos”’ should stand in 
place of “ Naram-Sin,” and on p. 411, 1.22, “are” should stand in the 
place of “one.” 

The work is supplied with a good index and should find a place in 
every Bible student’s library. 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
Bryn COLLEGE 


Bryn Pa. 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Rosrnson, Emma A. The Story of Our Bible. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham, 1g11. 
Pp. 110. 
A most simple telling of the origin and history of our modern English Bible, from 
the time of the first Hebrew manuscripts down to the present. The author’s endeavor 


is to make the story of interest and value for boys and girls. If she has not succeeded, 
it is doubtful whether anybody else can. 


Wane, G. W. The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, with Introduction and Notes. [The 
Westminster Commentaries.] London: Methuen & Co., 1911. Pp. Ixxxii+431. 
10s. 6d. 

An excellent commentary for popular use. The text of the Revised Version is 
used. The standpoint is that of modern historical criticism and the author’s applica- 
tion of the critical method is not radical, but cautious. His caution leads him too 
often to leave undecided questions as to the date and authorship of materials which 
are really no longer open. The author recognizes three “‘Isaiahs,”’ besides calling upon 
many editorial pens to help in producing the final form of the Book of Isaiah. 


BERTHOLET, A. Die jiidische Religion von der Zeit Ezras bis zum Zeitalter Christi. 

[Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments. Band ii.] Tiibingen: Mohr, 1o11. 

Pp. xv+546. M. to. ‘ 

This completes the task begun by B. Stade and interrupted by his death. This 
volume begins with Ezra and carries the religion of Israel on down to the beginning 
of the ministry of Jesus. It represents sound scholarly methods and a proper con- 
ception of the task to be done. On account of the extreme uncertainty that prevails 
regarding the dates of the origin of most of the sources for the period after Ezra, it 
is inevitable that much difference of opinion will prevail as to the true course of the 
religions thought of this\period. But all workers will find the book of exceptional 
value because of its vigor and suggestiveness. 


Kavutzscu, E. Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments. Tiibingen: Mohr, torr. 


Pp. xv+4o9. M.8. 

Dr. Karl Kautzsch has edited the German text of his father’s well-known article 
on the religion of Israel in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. This is the first appear- 
ance of the German original. It differs in no essential point from the English version. 
But much fuller bibliographical citations are here given and they are brought up to 
date. It will be greatly appreciated by German students. 


RICHARDSON, Ernest C. Some Old Egyptian Librarians. New York: Scribner, 
1911. Pp. 93. 75 cents. 
A clever essay setting forth the fact that libraries took their rise much farther 
back in the course of human history than is generally supposed. 


ZERBE, A. S. The Antiquity of Hebrew Writing and Literature, or Problems in 
Pentateuchal Criticism. Cleveland: Central Publishing House, 1911. Pp. 297. 
$1.50. 


A labored effort to prove that “the Pentateuch in its underlying parts is to be 
ascribed to Moses.” Half of the book is given to a consideration of the origin of the 
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alphabet and the antiquity of Hebrew writing. Professor Zerbe is not equally at home 
in all phases of this great subject, nor does he always rely upon the best authorities. 


ARTICLES 


Driver, S.R. ‘The Book of Judges.” The Expositor, November, 1911, pp. 385-404. 


The first of a series of articles intended to serve as a general introduction to the 
Book of Judges. 


Sayce, A. H. “The Jews and Their Temple in Elephantine.” Jbid., pp. 417-34. 


A presentation of the more significant questions raised by the publication of the 
balance of the Aramaic papyri discovered at Assuan. Professor Sayce makes an effort 
to save the traditional interpretation of the Mosaic law with the aid of these documents. 


Cook, S. A. ‘The Study of Composite Writings in the Old Testament.” The Jour- 
nal of Theological Studies, October, 1911, pp. 84-93. 
Emphasis is here laid upon the fact that the Old Testament is only a fragment of 
the total literature of Israel and that the multiplication of sources in the Old Testament 
only makes more difficult the task of tracing its history and significance. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
ARTICLES 


Witurams, C. R. A Word Study of Hebrews XIII. Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Part II, 1911, pp. 129-36. 
An examination of the words used in Hebrews, chaps. 1-12 and in chap. 13 leads 
Mr. Williams to think that chap. 13 cannot be divorced from the preceding chapters, 
that it is improbable that it was written in imitation of chaps. 1-12, and that as a 
whole it is by the same writer with them and was written to accompany them. 


Torrey, C.C. The Authorship and Character of the So-called Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Ibid., pp. 137-56. 

With reference to Harnack’s suggestion that Prisca wrote Hebrews, Professor 
Torrey finds the evidence decidedly adverse to that position. He inclines to the view 
that the work was probably originally a sermon rather than an epistle (cf. 11:32). 
It was early taken to Rome, and received in the process those additional verses which 
give it its apparent epistolary character. 


GoopsPEED, E. J. First Clement Called Forth by Hebrews. Jbid., pp. 157-60. 


It is argued that the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, in which Hebrews 
finds its earliest reflection, was called forth by the appeal in Hebrews to its leaders to 
becorae teachers instead of continuing to need instruction. 


RicuMonp, WILFRID. Note on the Great Omission by St. Luke of St. Mark 6:45—8: 3. 

Expositor, December, 1911, pp. 547-53. 

Mr. Richmond seeks to explain Luke’s omission of this group of sections of Mark, 
by his purpose of setting in relief as the turning-point of Jesus’ ministry the time at 
which he “began to face and foretell” his approaching death. In this way Luke 
made room for, and led up to his own addition to the story of that period, the so- 
called ‘Great Interpolation” (g:51—18:14, 19 : 1-28). 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 
Lewis, GeorGE. The Philocalia of Origen: A Compilation of Selected Passages from 
Origen’s Works Made by St. Gregory of Nazianzus and St. Basil of Caesarea. 
Translated into English. Edinburgh: Clark, r911. Pp. xvi+242. 


The collection of select passages from the works of Origen which goes by the name 
of Philocalia is made easily accessible to English readers by this attractive edition. 
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A fuller critical introduction and a table of biblical citations would have made Mr. 
Lewis’ book more useful to serious students of early Christian literature, but it is 
nevertheless a welcome addition to the translated works of Origen. 


Burton, MARGARET E. The Education of Women in China. New York: F. H. 

Revell, 1911. Pp. 232. $1.25. 

This attractive presentation of the recent remarkable Chinese movement for 
woman’s education is based upon personal observation in China and upon careful 
study of the sources and literature of the subject. It is an illuminating treatment of 
a most timely subject, and should have a wide influence. 


Spivak, Dr. C. D. and BLumcarTEN, Sor. Yiddish Dictionary, containing all the 
Hebrew and Chaldaic elements of the Yiddish Language, illustrated with proverbs 
and idiomatic expressions. New York: Yehoash Publication Society, 1911. 


pp. Xxxi+340. 

Yiddish is the conventional language of the Jews of central and western Europe 
and America. It is a hybrid tongue made up of several languages but all written in 
Hebrew script. The “foreword” of the Dictionary gives a rapid sketch of the linguistic 
contacts of the Jews from their captivity in Babylonia to the present, discusses the 
presence of foreign words in their language, and cites two aims in the present effort: 
(1) to give a full and complete collection of Yiddish words for the philologist; (2) a 
complete vocabulary for the reader of Yiddish. The introduction briefly cites some 
of the fundamental grammatical principles of the language, of which 80 per cent con- 
sists of German and Slavic words. Though written wholly in Yiddish, Dr. Spivak 
has made a useful beginning for those who wish to pursue a study of this curious 
modern tongue. 


Jevons, F. B. The Idea of God in Early Religions [Cambridge Manuals of Science 
and Literature]. Cambridge: University Press, 1911. Pp. 170. 40 cents. 
A very concise and yet clear statement of some of the most elementary facts and 
principles in the field of primitive religion. It constitutes for the average man an 
excellent introduction to the subject of the comparative study of religion. 


Kern, Férrx. America of Tomorrow. Chicago: McClurg, 1911. Pp. xii+3509. 
$1.75 net. 
Interesting and sympathetic impressions of American life and problems, from the 
point of view of an intelligent and liberal French Catholic. The introduction is 
written by Professor C. R. Henderson, a close friend of Abbé Klein. 


Wesster, H. Rest Days: A Sociological Study. Lincoln, Nebraska: University 
Studies, 1911. Pp. 158. 
A valuable compilation of data from which it appears that “rest days” have been 
observed from the earliest times throughout the world. He who approaches the 
Hebrew sabbath by way of this study will find in it new significance. 
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